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the new 1961 Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


327 New Pages Added 
1,050 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 
2,109 Total New Pictures, Maps, Graphs and Drawings 
Xz) ORGANIZATION OF A TYPICAL AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC MISSION 
CHIEF OF MISSION 


[ DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF MISSION 
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SUPERVISING CONSUL reo OTHER 
OFFICERS ASSIGNED IN A STAFF 

CAPACITY TO THE CHIEF AND DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF MISSION. 


ARMED SERVICES ATTACHES, INFOR- 
MATION PROGRAM AND OTHER 
OFFICIALS OF U.S. GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES ATTACHED TO THE 
DIPLOMATIC MISSION. 





I qT 
ECONOMIC SECTION POLITICAL SECTION 

Responsible for: Responsible for: 

1. Promotion of United 1. Political represen- 
States economic tation of United 
foreign policies. States policy. 

2. Participation in 2. Participation in 
negotiations for negotiations for 
furtherance of United furtherance of 
States economic United States politi- 
objectives. cal objectives. 

3. Observing, analyzing, . Observing, analyzing, 
and reporting on and reporting on 
economic matters. political developments 

. Planning, advising of internal and inter- 

national significance. 


w 


> 


i 
CONSULAR SECTION 

Responsible for: 

1. Visa services. 

2. Citizenship and 
passport services 

3. Welfare services for 
United States citizens 
and protection of 
their property and 
interests. 

4. Notarials, public 
documents, and 
quasi-legal services 

5. Services for ships, 
seamen, and airmen. 


1 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECTION 


Responsible for: 


1. Administrative man- 


agement of the 
mission. 

2. Budget preparation 
and allocation of 
funds. 

3. Centralized fiscal 
operations, per- 
sonnel, security, 
and general admin- 
istrative services. 

4. Negotiation with 
Foreign Office on 





on, and reviewing 6. Special services for i ' 
economic activities 4. Planning, advising other federal and an pone — Cc 
performed in the on, and reviewing state agencies. personnel ie: 
consular offices. political activities 7. Planning, advising accreditation ij ‘ 

performed in the on, and reviewing 5. Arrangements for \ 

consular offices. consular activities visits of Congres- \ 

performed in the sional groups and \ 





consular offices. 


other United States 


government officials. 


CONSULAR OFFICES 


Chart from article Foreign Service 
Dozens of New Articles in the 1961 Edition Give a 
Background for International Understanding 


NEW ARTICLES ON SOUTHEAST ASIA NEW BASIC ARTICLES ON — 








LAOS INDOCHINA AGRICULTURE How farmers feed 
the ee 
farming in the Uni 

BURMA INDONESIA ee ean ee 

CAMBODIA VIETNAM NATIONAL World Recreation 

PARKS Areas — Canadian 

SUMATRA NORTH VIETNAM National Parks 

— New di d 
THAILAND SOUTH VIETNAM AROS — Nes Searels as 


techniques which en- 
able archaeologists to 
broaden the knowl- 
edge of man’s past to 
give a better under- 
standing of today 


(These articles combined with those on 
China and Russia, new in the 1960 edition, 
furnish outstanding material on this vital 
part of the world.) 





For Further Information Write 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ° 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIl. 
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Now, another invaluable teaching 
tool for the elementary grades, 

from the publishers of 

The Golden Book Encyclopedia 


al THE GOLDEN 


wen 


ee PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


Educators have hailed The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
for the magnificent way in which it makes even the 
most difficult subjects clear to the pupils of 
the third through the sixth grades. Now 
Golden Press brings you the first Atlas 
ever to present a wealth of information 
about the lands and people of the 
earth in a manner readily grasped 

by elementary school children. 
Prepared under the supervision of 

Dr. Phillip Bacon, Associate Professor 
of Geography at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, it is illustrated 

in full color on every page. The Golden 
Picture Atlas is so attractive and 

easy to use it will make “looking it up” 
fun and instill the reference habit 

in the very youngest readers. 

e 6 volumes e Fully indexed 

e Net Price $14.95 





in Goldencraft Library Binding 


“Will be an inspiration to teachers and librarians, 
as well as to children. It will aid them immeasur- 
ably in presenting units on the use of the ency- 
clopedia and in correlation with Science, Social 

Studies and Language Arts.” 
—Margaret S. Sandine, Head, Materials Center, 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 

¢ 8 volumes, 192 pages each 
¢ Fully indexed in final volume 
¢ Full-color illustrations on each page 
¢ Net price $39.50 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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“continued distinguished contribution to children’s literature” 


BOOKS BY 


PADRAIC COLUM 


winner of the Regina Medal awarded by the 


THE BOY WHO KNEW 
WHAT THE BIRDS SAID 


“_ fantasy from Irish 
ae folklore 






$3.00 


THE PEEP-SHOW MAN 











fo] European 
THE folk romances 
@ | 31.75 
THE CHILDREN 


OF ODIN 





stories of 
the Norse Eddas 


$3.50 


Catholic Library Association, April 3, 1961 


THE CHILDREN’S 
HOMER 
adventures of 


Odysseus and the 
Tale of Troy 





$3.50 |” 47 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


the story of Jason —_— 
and the heroes who 
lived before Achilles 


$3.50 


ee 






£ GOLDEN FLEECE 
eagneae” CORR 


THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 


wonder tales from 
medieval Arabia 


$2.75 





“... Mr. Colum is never quaint and always grave... A six or seven-year-old 
who is used to books can listen very happily to the stories, a sixteen-year-old 
can read them without any sense of derogation from his dignity ... Mr. Colum 
knows that it isn’t possible for each epoch not to tell the old stories with the colour- 
ing of its own sentiments and morality ... His language is vigorous and straight- 
forward, yet sufficiently formal and literary to keep the old stories at their 
proper distance ... Mr. Colum’s status as a poet, playright, and critic reminds 
us that the best books for children are written by those who have something 


else to do and do it well...” 


from “Rearing and Reading” by Lionel Trilling, Copyright ©1958 by the 


Conde Nast Publications Inc. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


A Division of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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Official Publication 7 National Conferences 
of the 
American Association 9 President’s Message, Elizabeth O. Williams 
of School Librarians 
a division of the 11 Fiftieth State Implements Standards, 
American Library Association a : 
“ Carolyn Crawford 
Executive Secretary = ‘ . 
ie We Ail 16 Enlarging the Elementary School Library 
50 E. Huron Street Program in Lexington, Ruby Trower 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


20 Outer Space of the Classroom, 


EDITORIAL BOARD Katharine Rogers 
Jean E. Lowrie 25 New AASL Satellite! “SLDP” Countdown 
Editor Started 
— ee 27 AASL Requests Direct Responsibility for 
Associate Editor " . . a 
= Selection and Evaluation of Materials 

Mar ’, Gave ‘ 

P a scimer 30 Current Research 

7 eas 33 Added Entries 


Margaret E. Kalp 
Assistant to Research Editor . 
36 News from the States 


Naomi Hokanson 


Index Editor 38 Book Reviews 


. 40 School Libraries and the P.T.A. 
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Assi: Edi . r 

ssistant to Editor 41 Citation Presented Robert Amsden 


Olive C. De Bruler 
Advertising Manager 


42 AASL Program Highlights — Cleveland 
Conference 


Esther Carter 
Sictases & Pecaiiiin 44 Cleveland Conference Program for AASL 
Manager “ ’ 
45 Proposed Changes in By-Laws 
Cover Picture, See Page 32 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES is published four times a year, during 
the months of January, March, May, and October, by the 
A . , American Association of School Librarians, and is printed by 
— ance of an _advertise- the Beimer Printing Company. econd class postage paid at 
ent by SCHOOL LIBRARIES Chicago, Illinois, and at additional mailing offices. 
de es not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American 
Association of School 


ut The payment of annual membership dues entitles a member 
ibrarians. 


of the American Association of School Librarians to receive 
the four issues of SCHOOL LIBRARIES during the year for 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES is which dues are paid, beginning with the October issue and 
indexed in LIBRARY ending with the May issue. Single copies may be purchased 
LITERATURE. for 50c from the Executive Secretary. 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO PASS 0 
TO ANYONE INTERESTED IN CHOOSING 
OR CHANGING A CAREER: 


The Macmillan Career Books series, just launched, offers a whole new concept 


in guidance literature. Written on a mature level, it ignores confusing generalities 
and tells readers specifically what they want to know about possible vocations. 
Each volume is written by a professional qualified through long experience and 
distinguished achievements to outline the steps to success in his field. 


_ Just Published 
eel PROFESSOR Problems and Rewards in College Teaching 


By FRED B. MILLETT, Olin Professor Emeritus of English 
and former Director of the Honors College, Wesleyan 
University 





Tells prospective professors what they want to know about: 
Re Recommended studies from high school through graduate work 

© Extra-curricular activities that offer helpful training 

® Teaching in large universities vs. small colleges 

® The professor’s job — from lecture notes to faculty committees 


“Professor Millett writes with quiet humor . . . realistic awareness. ... A fine 
introduction.” — Virginia Kirkus Bulletin $3.50 
———— 


| _ was LAWYER Opportunities for Careers in the Legal Profession 


By TALBOT SMITH, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
_ Michigan 

Outlines in detail for beginners important facts about: 
e Prelegal education and how to study in law school 

® Requirements for admission to the bar 


® Specialization vs. general practice 
® Practice alone? In partnership? As house counsel? As public servant? 








“Well organized ...a realistic viewpoint . . . recommended.” — Library Journal 
$3.50 


Coming - JOURNALIST + ARCHITECT - ENGINEER - MINISTER 
PHYSICIAN + NURSE + SOCIAL WORKER - LIBRARIAN 


Dr. Charles W. Cole, former President of Amherst College and now Vice-President of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, is General Editor of the series and has provided a 
thoughtful foreword to each volume. 


The Macmillan Company 60 ritth vere, New York 11, N. ¥. 


A Division of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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POTATO BURBANK 


CONSERVATION 


Learning leads to learning in 
today’s Britannica Junior 


This is what makes Britannica Junior a unique teaching 
tool in elementary school. Each topic in Britannica Junior 
is designed not only to give a child information, but to 
challenge him to seek additional knowledge. 

Instead of leaving a child with an interesting but discon- 
nected fact, BJ relates and interrelates it. The more mean- 
ingful it becomes, the more stimulated he is to go further. 

Looking in the Ready Reference Index, he will find pro- 
nunciation, brief definition and reference for the complete 
article and subtopics. Cross-referencing within the articles 
serves to whet his appetite for learning even more. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only teaches valuable refer- 
ence skills, but also extends the understanding of the ele- 
mentary school child — helping him put different facts into 
a related whole. 


For your free copy of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s new teaching unit, “Seeds 
and their Plants,” write John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 407, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 





People who make things happen 


...make Britannica exciting 


One of the advantages of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is that students get information on 
any subject directly from the greatest minds in 
the world. 

A student looking up “Space-Time” will find 
a thorough account by the world’s most famous 
expert, Albert Einstein. Or, if he seeks informa- 
tion about the intricate workings of the F.B.I., 
what could be more exciting than to learn about 
it from J. Edgar Hoover? 


Dr. Einstein, Ralph Bunche, and Jonas Salk 
are just three of the forty Nobel Prize winners 
who have interpreted their theories and discov- 
eries in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Great authorities like these make subjects 
come to life — and become far more meaningful 
to students at high school level. Is it any wonder 
that the Encyclopaedia Britannica has come to 
be essential to every secondary school and 
library? 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 236-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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National Conferences 


The conference highlighted in this 
Calendar are those which are not li- 
brary sponsored but at which AASL 
is officially represented. 

National School Boards Association 
May 4-6, 1961. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, local chair- 
man. AASL will have an exhibit in the 
commercial exhibit area. Eleanor Ah- 
lers and Elizabeth Williams will present 
a program. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
May 21-24, 1961. Kansas City, Missouri. 
Marilyn Miller, local chairman. 

National Education Association 
June 25-30, 1961. Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Anne Voss, local chairman. AASL 
will present a departmental program and 
an author luncheon. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR OWN 
American Library Association 

July 8-15, 1961. Cleveland, Ohio. Helen 

Lewis,local chairman. AASL has plans 

for exciting programs. (For details see 


p. 42.) 
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wonderful 
new 
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BOOK 
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SHEPHERD 
OF THE SUN 


The Story of the Incas 
by BENJAMIN APPEL 
Illustrated by Bernarda Bryson 
The incredible story of the Inca Empire 
is brilliantly told through the adventures 
of four young men who become lead- 
ers in different fields and who reveal, 
through their experiences, the whole 
complex life of this fabulous civiliza- 
tion. The fine illustrations will give the 
reader a real understanding of the pre- 
Columbian art of the Incas. 
Ages 10-14. $2.95 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., N. Y. 21 
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JUNIOR BOOKS 
Spring 1961 


THE RACE 
TO THE 

SOUTH POLE 
by William Bixby 


Jacket by Bruno Junker. An account of 
four separate expeditions in search of the 
South Pole, beginning with Scott's first 
attempt in 1901 and culminating in the 
exciting race between the successful 
Amundsen and the valiant Scott. 
Ages 12-16. 





$3.25 


HOSTAGE TO 
ALEXANDER 
by Mary Evans Andrews 


Decorations and map by Avery Johnson. 
After years of marching across many lands 
with Alexander the Great, Damon of 
Rhodes grasps the king’s dream of a 
larger world in which all peoples would 
be partners in his magnificent new em- 
pire. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


THE DRAGON TREE 


A Life of Alexander, Baron von Humboldt 
by Val Gendron 


With 8 pages of halftones from von 
Humboldt’s published works. An illumi- 
nating biography of the great 19th-century 
German savant and explorer whose own 
work demonstrated the inter-relationship 
between all branches of knowledge. Ages 


14 up. $3.95 


All books cloth bound 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., N. Y. 18 
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me a. 4 iene LITTLE, BROWN 
le THE WING ON A FLEA 
bi. A BOOK ABOUT SHAPES 
Written and illustrated by Ed Emberley E 
A wonderful new way to learn to recognize basic 
ey nev 
shapes wherever they appear. A triangle can 
be a sail on a boat or a wing on a flea; a rectangle pas' 
a building, a box or book; a circle can be peas, to 
balloons or drums—all shown in amazing color ach 
and fascinating line on every page. Ages 4 up. 
$2.95 pre 
| offic 
LITTLE LONE COYOTE | mel 
By Wilma Pitchford Hays leac 
Black-and-white line and wash drawings Ele 
throughout by Wesley Dennis. As easy to read A 
as The Little Horse That Raced a Train by con 
the same author and artist, this story tells how cha 
Fred learned, with the help of the Indian, Old t] 
Orie, to reconcile his love for his pet with Little nad 
Lone’s need to be free. Ages 6-8. $2.75 nin 
whi 
et 7 
WHAT IS FOR Ass 
MY BIRTHDAY THE tior 
By Isabel and Frederick Eberstadt THREE-IN-ONE cen 
Drawings in three colors throughout by Leonard PRINCE wit 
Weisgard. The authors and illustrator of the By Elizabeth Johnson the 
first two “Tuffy” books let youngest listeners in . " ; Ass 
on Nell’s birthday surprises, including Tuffy Three-color ared black-and-white } 
: * ‘ : the 
himself. Ages 4 up. $2.75 drawings throughout by Ronni 
Solbert. A most uncommon story Tres} 
by the author of The Little tive 
THE MAILBOX TRICK Knight. “A delightful modern lott 
By Scott Cort fairy tale in which the middle ot der 
y Scott Corbett three brothers wins the beautiful 70 
Black-and-white drawings by Paul Galdone. princess. The illustrations tive 
Kerby Maxwell, irrepressible hero of The are charming too —just the tio! 
Lemonade Trick, manages again to get himself right combination of humor sho 
into a most extraordinary pickle —this time, and fairy-tale glamor.”— on 
of all things, with an unwelcome box of gift Publishers’ Weekly. 
stationery. An Atlantic Book. Ages 8-12. $2.95 Ages 7-11. + 
“Marvelous,” was The New Yorker’s opinion of “ wil 
THE THINKING BOOK by Sandol Stoddard Warburg, cut 
illustrated by Ivan Chermayeff. m 
Have you discovered it? An Atlantic Book. $3.00 2 ~ 
wl 
At all bookstores the 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - BOSTON Th 
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Each year brings new activities, 
new endeavors. We look back on the 
past few months, and point with pride 
to the professional quality of the 
achievements of AASL. We are ap- 
preciative of the dedicated service of 
officers, committee chairmen and 
members and to the outstanding 
leadership of our Executive Secretary, 
Eleanor Ahlers. 

As we receive progress reports and 
committee communications from 
chairmen, we are constantly aware of 
the professional zeal, creative plan- 
ning, and forward thinking with 
which AASL affairs are accomplished. 

The re-organization of the State 
Assembly with three year representa- 
tion from each state should serve to 
cement closer working relationships 
with the states. The preparation of 
the announced Manual for the State 
Assembly which would clearly define 
the purpose, activities and areas of 
responsibility will further the eftec- 
tiveness of the State Assembly. Char- 
lotte Coye’s newsletter to state presi- 
dents and state assembly representa- 
tives brings continuity and interpreta- 
tion of the national program which 
should result in greater participation 
on the part of the states in a stronger 
national organization. 

An important forward step at Mid- 
winter was the approval by the Exe- 
cutive Board of the appointment of 
an ad hoc advisory committee to work 
with the ALA Washington office in 
the area of school library legislation. 
This committee with Sara Jones as 
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President’s Message 


ELIZABETH O. WILLIAMS 








chairman and legislative representa- 
tives in each state will alert the mem- 
bership about pending school library 


legislation. The committee will dis- 
tribute a fact sheet on school libraries 
which may be supplemented by one 
at the local level. 

Each member of AASL will as- 
sume, we hope, personal responsibil- 
ity for promoting legislation in the in- 
terest of school libraries. Your sup- 
port may be needed on a general edu- 
cation bill or on a revision of the 
NDEA law to include school libraries, 
scholarships and school library ma- 
terials in additional fields of interest 
such as English or Social Studies. 

One of the most popular publica- 
tions ever distributed by ALA has 
been the brochure, “Librarians and 
Counselors Work Together for an Ef- 
fective Guidance Program.” The 
booklet was written by Carl McDan- 
iels, Assistant Director for Profes- 
sional Relations, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, and Ethel 
Leigh Joyner, Librarian, Washington 
Lee High School, Arlington, Virginia, 
representing the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. It points 
out that through an exchange of test 
scores, reading scores, and a knowl- 
edge of available materials, counsel- 
ors and librarians can establish an 
effective bibliotherapy approach to 
the students’ needs and provide a 
better guidance program in the 
school. The booklet is the forerun- 


ner of similar material in other teach- 
(Continued on Page 29) 








NEW BOOKS FROM 








Hero Tales from Many Lands 


Compiled by Alice I. Hazeltine; illustrated by 
Gordon Laite. Thirty stories retell some of the 
major folk epics of the world: Beowulf, King 
Arthur, The Cid, Siegfried, The Ramayana, and 
others. 476 pages. All ages Cloth, $5.95 


Jim Penney’s Golden Nugget 


By Elizabeth Witheridge; illustrated by Anthony 
D’Adamo. It was 1848, and like all other boys, 
Jim Penney longed to go West to explore for gold. 
A story filled with humor and lasting appeal. 
160 pages. Ages 8-12 Cloth, $3 


Now | Lay Me Down to Wonder 


By Bernice Hogan; illustrated by Susan Perl. In 
this book, simple verse-prayers express wonder 
and delight in everyday things. The prayers help 
the young child feel the nearness of God. 32 pages. 
Ages 3-7 Boards, $1.25 


Adventuring with David 


By Joyce Boyle; illustrated by Vernon Huppi. 
David and his friend Andrew are fascinated by the 
many wonders of nature as they explore the vast 
woods around Grandmother’s cottage. Provides sus- 
pense and adventure for young readers. 96 pages. 
Ages 4-7 Cloth, $2 


Masks and Mask Makers 


By Kari Hunt and Bernice Wells Carlson; with 
photographic illustrations. Stories of masks and 
their uses from North and South America, Africa, 
Asia, Europe, and the Islands of the Pacific. 72 
pages. Ages 9 up Cloth, $2.75 


e Abingdon ‘Press 
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Other Bible Lands 


By Bahija Lovejoy; illustrated by 
Robert A. Jones. A discussion of the 
geography, history, education, home 
life, and culture of the people of 
Arabia, Iraq, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, and Iran. With 
numerous maps and charts. 176 
pages. Ages 10 up Sturdetan, $3.95 


Glad Easter Day 


By Mary Edna Lloyd; illustrated by 
June Goldsborough. The story of 
how children who knew and loved 
Jesus rejoiced on the first glad Easter 
day. Helps young children grasp the 
real joy and meaning of Easter. 32 
pages. Ages 3-6 Sturdetan, $1.25 


Songs Along the Way 


By Elizabeth Allstrom; woodcuts by 
Mel Silverman. A collection of 
familiar psalms covering a wide 
range of human experience. Each 
has a_ brief introduction which 
acquaints the young reader with the 
nature of the psalm and its probable 
use through the ages. 64 pages. 
Ages 9 up Cloth, $2.50 


cAbingdon‘Press @ NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


IN CANADA: 





G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


IN AUSTRALASIA: 
Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Fiftieth State 
] mplements 
Standards 


In October of 1959 the Hawaii 
School Library Association, then in an 
organizational stage, the new Direc- 
tor of Library Services in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the 
well-established and active Hawaii 
Library Association presented tenta- 
tive plans for a program for a pilot 
project on Implementation to the 
AASL Standards Committee. With 
hopes bolstered by the recent achieve- 
ment of Hawaiian Statehood, word 
was eagerly awaited that Hawaii 
would be one of the states to receive 
assistance. Librarians could scarcely 
credit their good fortune when it 
came and were especially pleased to 
have Eleanor Ahlers as the main 
speaker. 

Thus began Hawaii's planning for 
use of the new standards in evaluat- 
ing and improving school library serv- 
ices. Probably no other state is in 
a similar situation, so perhaps some 
background is needed in order to un- 
derstand how development may take 
place. 


CURRENT SCHOOL LIBRARY 
STATUS 

The public school system is highly 
centralized with all personnel, ad- 


Carolyn Crawford is the new Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Department 
of Public Instruction, with offices in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


May, 1961 


These highly significant development plans 
for school libraries in Hawaii may stimulate 
additional mainland activity. 


ve 





by Carolyn Crawford 


ministrative officers, curriculum plan- 
ning, busing$s procedures, etc., under 
one orgaplization, the State, respon- 
sible to*pne Board. In other words, 
there are’ no local school “systems”, 
though there is a district office in 
each of the four counties which 
handles administrative and curricu- 
lum functions for the seven islands. 
In addition to the strong state public 
school system, there are an unusually 
large number of private schools, some 
of them dating back to the days of 
the monarchy and the early mission- 
aries. 

Libraries in both public and priv- 
ate schools were being developed in 
the period between World Wars I 
and II. Those in the public schools 
included all grade levels in schools of 
over a certain size. For many years 
librarians were added to the staff as 
a school reached an enrollment of 
585. There were rather high certifi- 
cation requirements for these posi- 
tions, although as in other places, 
positions were sometimes filled by 
people who did not meet them due to 
lack of qualified personnel. A pro- 
gram at the local university offers li- 
brary science courses in the College 
of Education while over one-fourth 
of the school librarians have ‘taken 
professional work in mainland library 
schools. 

Because librarians were responsible 
for textbooks, as well as other library 
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Kaahumanu Elementary 


School—Fresh hibiscus in 
the display have to be 


changed daily. 


materials, a specific per-pupil allot- 
ment was made from which all ma- 
terials were purchased. From about 
1930 to 1954 this was secured from a 
Book Rental Fee charged students. 
Since then the Legislature has pro- 
vided the funds. This is the third 
year in which separate allocations 
have been made for library books, 
and audio-visual materials and text- 
books. In addition, for the first time, 
allotments were made to favor the 
new schools in building up their col- 
lections. Thus, some schools only 
two or three years old have better 
collections than those established five 
or six years ago. Since the Legisla- 
ture controls the purse strings, it 
serves as a super-imposed “Board” 
also. 

Within recent years building speci- 
fications have been developed so that 
new libraries on any island meet cer- 
tain minimum requirements; some of 
them are very functional and attrac- 
tive. They are being planned now to 
include storage for audio-visual ma- 
terials, as well as printed. 

It was not until 1959 that a super- 
visory position was established for li- 
braries within the Department. This 
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was at the State level in Curriculum, 
Instruction and Guidance. Much had 
been done by groups of librarians 
working on Oahu to develop stand- 
ardized procedures. 

This rather brief, historical sum- 
mary provides background for the 
other unique aspects of the present 
school library situation in Hawaii. 
The State Constitution allows for 
only twenty governmental depart- 
ments. Therefore as reorganization 
takes place, over 100 separate agenc- 
ies have to be combined into twenty 
or less. The Reorganization Act 
placed public libraries in the Depart- 
ment of Education, which still has to 
be organized. Because the matter of 
an elected versus an appointed board 
has become a political issue, it is un- 
certain just when this will occur. 
LIBRARY SURVEY INITIATED 

Knowing that this change was com- 
ing, the public libraries (four county 
systems supported by State funds) re- 
quested that a survey be made. Gov- 
ernor Quinn suggested school librar- 
ies be included. So it was that, just 
about the time the tentative plans for 
an implementation program were 
made, the new Director began work 
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on the dual-study with Dr. Robert D. 
Leigh, recently retired as Dean of the 
Graduate Library School, Columbia 


University. It was obvious from the 
beginning that though we did not 
know what the specific recommenda- 
tions on the new Standards would be, 
they would be important in our final 
report and recommendations. 

No other state has had such an op- 
portunity to take a hard look at its 
libraries and plan for a state-wide 
system. To have new standards ap- 
pear simultaneously for the areas of 
school and young adult work is a real 
advantage. At the present time, 
Volume I of the Study, on govern- 
mental organization, has been pre- 
sented to the Governor, legislators, 
public library boards, school adminis- 
trators, etc. There is a possibility 
that reorganization of the Depart- 
ment will take place during the cur- 
rent session of the Legislature, prob- 
ably setting up a State Libraries Sys- 
tem in a broad general way, leaving 
much implementation to be done ad- 
ministratively. It appears that there 
will be a closer relationship between 
school and public libraries than we 
have had in the past, but the frame- 
work is uncertain at this writing. In 
addition to Dr. Leigh’s study there is 
a manpower survey of all depart- 
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Kaahumanu Elementary 


School — Lesson on the 


card catalog. 


ments being made and an A-V survey 
was made this year. The Governor 
and legislators and the Board of Edu- 
cators will undoubtedly take their 
recommendations into consideration 
also. 
PILOT PROJECT IMPLEMENTED 
In preparation for all of this gov- 
ernmental change the implementation 
project was most helpful. On April, 
1960, over 300 people participated at 
the Sheraton Meeting House, Princess 
Kaiulani Hotel in Honolulu. Attend- 
ing were: 

85 librarians, public schools, in- 
cluding 2 from neighbor is- 
lands 

23 librarians, private and paro- 
chial schools 

34 librarians, public libraries, 
including 6 from neighbor 
islands 

11 librarians, special, college, 
military base libraries 

103 principals, public schools 

10 principals, private and _ par- 
ochial schools 

11 Dept. of Public Instruction, 
state office personnel 

14 Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Oahu district office personnel 

25 others 

Miss Louetta Kuhns, librarian of 
Lunalilo Elementary School, as HSLA 
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vice-president, chairman of the HLA 
Children’s Sections, and State Stand- 
ards Implementation representative, 
was the general chairman. A com- 
mittee was made up of representa- 
tives from the two librarians’ groups 
and the Dept. of Public Instruction 
planned for the meeting. Plans were 
coordinated with those for the regu- 
lar HLA spring meeting and for a re- 
gular Oahu principals’ meeting. The 
new HSLA took the responsibility for 
the details of the pilot program. 


A panel presentation, small group 
discussion, and a question and an- 
swer period made up the morning 
program. The moderator for the 
panel was Dr. Deal Crooker, Assist- 
ant Superintendent for Curriculum, 
Instruction and Guidance; and the As- 
sistant District Superintendent,-Curri- 
culum, Instruction and Guidance for 
Oahu District, Dr. Cecil Dotts, was 
chairman of the question and answer 
period and summarized the program. 


Miss Ahlers’ stimulating presenta- 
tion of the Standards opened the 
panel. Miss Carolyn Crawford, Di- 
rector of Library Services, spoke on 
“Standards and School Libraries in 
Hawaii,” using material collected in 
the “Governor's Study”. Dr. Leigh 
spoke briefly on “The Use and Abuse 
of Standards.” Ten discussion groups 
of about thirty people each, represent- 
ing a cross section of those at the 
meeting, considered any topic which 
interested them. Group leaders led 
lively discussions and found it diffi- 
cult for the members to select only 
one question to be answered during 
the last phase of the program. 


More time could well have been 
given to both the discussion and the 
question and answer phases of the 
session. An informal buffet luncheon 
followed, for which no speaker was 
scheduled, so that discussion might 
be continued. An emergency meet- 
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Jefferson Elementary School — Picture file is 
used effectively with a good library instruc- 
tion program. 


ing of principals was called for the 
afternoon and the librarians inter- 
ested in children’s books had a work- 
shop planned. This time could have 
been spent to advantage in a contin- 
uation of the morning meeting. Anoth- 
er real handicap was that due to our 
problem with surface mail and the 
tight publishing schedule for the 
Standards, very few people had had 
an opportunity to see them nor were 
they available for general sale at the 
meeting. 

Miss Ahlers also spoke at a special 
meeting of the HSLA, appeared again 
as a speaker at the HLA luncheon 
meeting and had an interview with 
the Superintendent of Schools. Ma- 
terials made available to us as a pilot 
project group were distributed at the 
meetings. The meeting was written 
up in some detail for the HLA Journal 
and mailed to all school librarians in 
the islands, whether they were mem- 
bers or not. The Director met all the 
school librarians on two islands, in- 
cluding principals on one, and tried 
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to share with them what happened at 
the April 1 meeting. 

On Oahu two Saturday morning 
meetings, to which principals had 
been invited, were planned to further 
acquaint people with the Standards. 
Although it is understood that many 
goals can be reached only through in- 
creased financial support, the Pro- 
gram Committee of HSLA felt that 
all would be interested in thinking of 
what may be done or is being done 
in certain areas, regardless of financ- 
ing. The areas selected were “Read- 
ing and Reading Guidance” at the 
October meeting and “Guidance in 
Listening and Viewing” for the Feb- 
ruary meeting, Another objective was 
to have the group meet in libraries 
which might be of interest from the 
standpoint of facilities. The first 
meeting was held at Punahou School, 
largest and oldest of the private 
schools. At each of their three li- 
braries, the hostess librarian told the 
group about the reading guidance 
program at that level. Two other li- 
brarians from each level, elementary, 
junior and senior high, then described 
programs. It was interesting to learn 
about the variety of activities and it 
apparently encouraged some people 
in the audience of “shout 100 to try 
new ideas. 

The February meeting was held at 
Farrington High Schock Library, the 
most recently constracted and largest 
(2800) senior high school. Mr. W. H. 
Durr, who headed the audio-visual 
program in Virginia and has just 
come to the State Office to develop a 
program here related his philosophy 
to that part of the Standards which 
deals with A-V and also discussed 
recommendations of the U.S. Office 
of Education A-V survey team as they 
relate to Hawaiian libraries. 

OTHER USE OF STANDARDS 

The Standards are being used in a 
variety of other ways. HLA’s Legis- 
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lative Committee recently “boned up” 
on them before appearing at a hear- 
ing of a joint session of Senate and 
House Education Committee. They 
were used for comparison with recom- 
mendations of the Leigh report at an 
HLA workshop. They are being used 
in making long range budget plans at 
the State and District levels, includ- 
ing a projected centralized processing 
program. A Library Services Advis- 
ory Committee has been approved by 
the Superintendent's Curriculum 
Council and the Standards will be- 
come its valuable tool. 

HSLA is moving ahead with a plan 
for immediate and future goals. As 
outlined by Miss Kuhns, Standards 
Implementation representative, they 
are: 

1. Further the professional improve- 

ment of school librarians 

a. Distribute annotated list(s) of 
readings about Standards 

b. Purchase copies of Standards 
to loan to other librarians and 
lay people 

c. Arrange for visiting day(s) for 
school librarians to visit other 
libraries and learn from other 
librarians 

d. Develop programs on various 
phases of the Standards 

2. Develop an evaluation sheet or 

checklist to use in evaluating our 
individual libraries and library 
programs in terms of the Stand- 
ards 

3. Encourage school librarians, par- 

ticularly those on neighbor is- 
lands, to become members of pro- 
fessional library associations 

4. Promote and work for legislation 

which will implement the Stand- 
ards and improve library pro- 
grams in general 

5. Form a state committee which 

will include representatives from 
various professional and lay 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Enlarging the 


Elementary School 
Library Program 


in Lexington 


Does one begin with central cata- 
loging? Should one use the money to 
employ more librarians? Could each 
librarian serve more than one school? 
These and other questions were the 
hard choices the librarians in Lexing- 
ton had to make when the plan to ac- 
celerate the elementary school library 
program began in 1958. The realiza- 
tion that funds were limited and 
qualified elementary librarians hard 
to find added to the dilemma. 

The impetus for enlarging the pro- 
gram came in 1957-58 when a com- 
mittee from Kentucky's State Depart- 
ment of Education and an advisory 
Citizens Committee were invited to 
evaluate: the schools. Their survey 
recommended improvement in library 
services, especially at the elementary 
level. Following this study, a super- 
visor of library services was ap- 
pointed to coordinate and extend the 
program. Since much of the recent 
literature on the subject warns that 
changes in the beginning should be 
neither too radical nor too numerous, 
the first year was spent mainly in 
making an informal survey of the sit- 
uation, talking with the administra- 
tion, and planning for improvement. 


Ruby Trower is Supervisor of Library 
Services in the public schools of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 
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A pattern for expansion in Lexington. The 
third in the series on planning for elemen- 
tary school library development. Readers 
are reminded that these articles are plans 
for particular systems which may serve as 
suggested ways for implementing other pro- 
grams. None of them is ideal, but all are 
indications that progress is being made. 


by Ruby Trower 


Situation Prior To 
New Program, 1958 


As in many other school systems, 
the secondary schools had well-estab- 
lished library service with qualified 
personnel, but the elementary schools 
had held to no particular standards. 
The Lexington survey, therefore, cen- 
tered mainly on the elementary sit- 
uation, with special attention to per- 
sonnel, quarters and equipment, book 
collections, and program. 

All of the twelve elementary schools 
had centralized libraries, even though 
most of these were large classrooms 
which had been adapted for this pur- 
pose. Only two had new library 
rooms with workroom facilities. Fur- 
niture and equipment were seldom 
standard and were quite limited. 

The book collections ranged from 
meager to average, only five schools 
having a minimum of five books per 
child and some of these were old and 
needed to be discarded. Each school 
was spending about two hundred dol- 
lars a year on books, with a few ex- 
ceptions going somewhat higher. 

The libraries were operated in a 
rather unusual manner. The kinder- 
garten teachers, whose children came 
only in the morning, served as li- 
brarians in the afternoon. Of these 
twelve teachers, only four had ac- 
quired enough library training to be 
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certified also as librarians; of the re- 
mainder, more than half had only 
three hours or none at all. 

Turnovers in the kindergartens were 
fraught with danger for the continu- 
ity of any sort of system in the li- 
braries. As might be expected, the 
book ceiinetinns. had many errors in 
classification. Some type of catalog 
had been made in seven of the 
schools, while the remaining five only 
had shelf lists which were seldom ac- 
curate or complete. 

The service and the program varied 
from school to school. In most 
schools, all the upper grades came in 
at least once a week; in several of 
the schools, all grades were sched- 
uled. A few schools kept the library 
open all morning with teachers bring- 
ing their groups in and accepting the 
re sponsibility for checking out books 
and giving reading guidance. In many 
schools the library was closed all 
morning and open only for afternoon 
service. Storytelling was generally 
included, but there was no organized 
program of teaching library skills. 
Since kindergarten teachers do not 
teach reading and had no reason to 
be familiar with the total curriculum, 
they were not as knowledgeable of 
books, particularly for the upper 
grades, as any other teacher might 
have been. This was especially true 
of beginning kindergarten teachers. 

In spite of all these negative state- 
ments, there was a good deal to build 
on. The administration was aware of 
deficiencies and ready to cooperate. 
Quarters were already provided in 
every school; there was a tradition of 
library service. Some of the teachers 
were good library users, and most of 
the principals were interested and 
eager to build up libraries. As might 


be expected, these interested people 
were the first to urge that we needed 
full-time library service and increased 
book collections. 
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The Lexington Plan, 1959-60 

At the end of the first year of ob- 
serving and planning, a coincidence 
gave added impetus to the program. 
Because of the failure of a bond issue, 
which forced curtailment in our total 
services, the kindergartens were 
dropped. This meant an entirely new 
arrangement for our elementary li- 
braries. In preparation for this, the 
supervisor attended a summer work- 
shop on elementary libraries at Rut- 
gers University in 1959 and prepared, 
as part of her work there, a plan for 
the Lexington elementary schools 
made up of immediate and long-range 
goals. 

The new standards had just been 
written and were discussed at one 
meeting of the workshop group. 
Many of the participants, visualizing 
the limited space and resources back 
home, realized that all points of the 
old 1945 standards had not yet been 
reached. These new proposals seemed 
to indicate the type of library to be 
enjoyed in the millennium. However, 
the fact that some libraries had al- 
ready attained these goals, encour- 
aged the group to set its sights, not 
to reach these standards in one flight, 
but, like rockets in this space age, to 
take off toward these heights in sev- 
eral gradual stages which might prove 
likely to succeed. 

The first stage of the plan was to 
re-emphasize that the purpose was to 
set realistic goals, practical for the 
local schools, rather than to adopt 
standards which might result in frus- 
tration. In other words, it was de- 
cided that the new standards would 
be the inspiration, rather than the 
blueprint for the immediate future. 

The workshop plan, with some 
modifications, was presented ‘to the 
administration for consideration. 
There were three main divisions. 
First, a summary of the current situa- 
tion was outlined. Then a set of 











charts was made showing the defici- 
encies in quarters, equipment, per- 
sonnel and book collections. These 
charts had comparative columns or 
parallel charts giving approximate 
time and costs to first bring these 
items up the 1945 standards. 

For instance, one chart showed the 
proposed budget for 1959-60 increas- 
ing the per capita from $1.25 to $1.50 
and allowing an extra $200 for all 
schools with enrollments less than 
400, since their smaller allotments 
made it more difficult for them to 
build their collections. Another chart 
showed the number of volumes cur- 
rently in each school, the number 
needed, and the approximate cost and 
time necessary to bring all collections 
up to minimum standards. A third 
indicated the actual figures of the 
space requirements for remodeling or 
building new libraries; while still 
another presented a plan for person- 
nel to reach full-time service in about 
three years. These charts were very 
effective in displaying a total picture 
of the needs on all fronts in brief 
form. The third section of the plan 
listed the immediate objectives for 
the following year of 1959-60, and a 
ten-point program of long-range goals 
to reach over a period of years. 

In putting the new program into 
operation, the current necessity for 
economy in the schools made it im- 
perative to choose between many de- 
sirable features. It was realized that 
central cataloging was almost a must, 
but both the administration and the 
supervisor strongly felt that as many 
flesh-and-blood librarians as_ possible 
were needed in the schools, even 
though there might not be complete 
card catalogs for some time. There- 
fore, the first step was the employ- 
ment of six librarians for the twelve 
schools. One large and one small 
school were paired in each case, the 
larger being served three days a week 
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by the librarian, and the smaller, two 
These days were rotated so that the 
librarian saw every teacher at least 
every two weeks, some weeks oftener. 

Every class was scheduled at 
least once a week, and schedules were 
flexible enough so that each day had 
several open periods when whole 
classes or small groups could come in 
for extra time. If these were not used, 
the librarian spent the time on tech- 
nical processes. Libraries were kept 
open all day with pupil assistants 
from the upper grades checking out 
and shelving when the librarian could 
not be present. Libraries could not 
have operated without pupil helpers, 
and the training and the sense of re- 
sponsibility they received were val- 
uable to them. Teachers accompan- 
ied their classes to the library at all 
times, both to assist in reading guid- 
ance and for the opportunity to ex- 
amine the new material and to con- 
fer with the librarian. 

Other goals reached the second 
year were: 


1. Two libraries were moved to 
large kindergarten rooms, giving in 
one case a small workroom converted 
from a bathroom, and in the other, a 
work-unit-area built in one corner 
around a counter and a sink already 
there. In another library, attractive 
bulletin boards witl. storage space be- 
hind them were made by covering 
the top sections of the extremely tall 
shelves with hinged cork board. Sec- 
tions for picture books were built in 
all the schools. 


2. The per capita budget was in- 
creased from $1.25 to $1.50. 


3. A program of in-service training 
was conducted for teachers during a 
two-day conference just prior to sum- 
mer session, in faculty meetings and 
in special curriculum meetings dur- 
ing the year. The general supervisor, 
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a strong library supporter, was most 
helpful always in planning these dis- 
cussions. 


4. All book collections were in- 
creased. Several schools now aver- 
aged seven books per pupil. 


5. All schools checked books out 
down through the third grade; in 
some schools, this began in first grade. 


A beginning in the library skills 
was eet in the fifth and sixth ¢ grades. 
[he need for librarians to serve two 
schools still made it difficult to give 
enough time to this important feature. 


Picture files 
added to in seven schools. 


were begun or 


8. Card catalogs were begun in all 
schools. Wilson cards were ordered 
for all new books, and, in most 
schools, for the heavily used categor- 
ies in the old collections, such as sci- 
ence and social studies. 

At the close of the year although 
not satisfied with the achievement, 
the librarians were proud of what 
had been done with limited time and 
resources. 


1960-61 
Continuing this program of gradu- 
al gains a third library was moved, 
in the summer of 1961, to larger quar- 
ters with new shelving and a work- 
unit-area built in for the librarian. A 
handbook of common procedures in 
ordering, scheduling, cataloging and 
the like was developed to insure con- 
sistency in routines until central pro- 
cessing is initiated. Now there is a 
planned program for teaching library 
skills at each grade level. At the end 
of this school term, work is expected 
to begin on remodeling a fourth li- 
brary. The plan to add one new li- 
brarian this year (which would have 
given full-time service to the two 


Current Status, 
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largest schools) had to be deferred 
because a qualified elementary librar- 
ian could not be found at the time. 
It is hoped that this addition can be 
made in the fall. 


Goals Still To Be Accomplished 


e To have a full-time librarian in 
every school 


e To establish a central cataloging 


office 


e To bring all book collections up to 
standard 


e To move all libraries lacking ade- 
quate space into larger quarters 


e To make a guide for teachers to 
correlate all library materials with 
their units 


e To extend and improve the pro- 
gram of teaching library skills 


e To set up a book-reviewing com- 
mittee to develop policies of sel- 
lection 


e To add new furniture and equip- 
ment 


e To organize a small professional 
collection in each school 


e To increase the per capita allot- 
ment to meet national standards 


Looking at these long-term goals it 
appears that there is still much to be 
done in order to achieve really ex- 
cellent library service. However, 
measured by the early 1958 begin- 
nings, steady programs is evident, and 
the enrichment for the children from 
their contact with fine books cannot 
be set down on paper. 








Outer Space 


of the Classroom 


The principal of the school has just 
interviewed Miss Jones, an experi- 
enced teacher, for a position in Mod- 
ern High School. He asks her if she 
would like to look about the building 
before she leaves. “May I see the li- 
brary?” she asks. The principal, a 
wise and learned man, who has al- 
ready formed a favorable impression 
of Miss Jones, places her still higher 
on his scale. For what English teach- 
er can really achieve success in his 
classes without that limitless “outer 
space” — the school library? 

All librarians know the answer as 
do all good English teachers. Many 
of the latter have at some time in 
their careers had to struggle along 
without adequate materials. Their 
individual ingenuity has caused them 
to set up classroom reading collec- 
tions, purchased with their own money 
or donated by friends and pupils, es- 
tablish library clubs where pupils 
shared their favorite books, or bor- 
row book collections from the public 
library on long-time loans. They 


Mrs. Rogers, formerly supervising 
teacher and head of the English ” 
partment in the Campus School, 

now an Assistant Professor in the De. 
partment of English at Western 
Michigan University. She is particu- 
larly responsible for the course, 
“Teaching of English,” required for 
state certification of English teachers. 
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An English teacher's concept of the school 


library’s role in education. 





by Katharine Rogers 


have known from the start that they 
will not succeed in the broad field 
which the title, English, covers today 
unless they can reach beyond the cov- 
ers of one text book within the walls 
of one room. 

In fact the function of the library 
is pretty well tied up with two im- 
portant ideas in modern education: 
the significance of the individual and 
the extension of learning into life. 
The fact scarcely needs pointing out 
that mass education brings to school 
a cross-section of society which 
creates demands for material to meet 
almost unbelievable ranges of ability. 
If all pupils are to be treated equally, 
each must find books, films, records 
to challenge him at his own level. 
Without the library there could be 
no wide reading program, a chief 
means to this end. 

Equally significant is the role of 
the library as a “center of truth”. In 
a society bombarded at every turn by 
the slogans of politician and adver- 
tiser, by the false testimonial of the 
most complicated card-stacking, one 
of the necessary goals of the teacher 
and librarian must be to promote the 
discovery of facts, the weighing of 
evidence; they must realize the psy- 
chological value of a pupil's being 
able to find the facts first hand rather 
than always having to accept them as 
creations of the writer of a single 
book. In the library the student 
should be able to confirm or deny 
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what he reads and hears in a mud- 
dled world, find ideas that make him 
grow, that stretch his imagination and 
link him with the past and future. 

In making the library such a center 
of truth, the librarian must be a cir- 
culating and reasonably aggressive 
individual. There are many teachers 
and classrooms, but only one library 
and librarian. This situation can be 
greatly to the latter's advantage in 
making her domain the cross-section 
of school interests and activities. Her 
bulletin boards, posters, special dis- 
plays can reflect the whole school. 
She may make the principal and fa- 
culty conscious of this fact by occas- 
ionally inviting them to hold after- 
school meetings in the library. Many 
a teacher who has considered his sub- 
ject as not needing the library may 
be made tactfully aware of important 
tools facing him while he sits at such 
a meeting. 


Classroom Cooperation Illustrated 

With the English teacher, however, 
the librarian works most closely: if a 
desirable rapport exists between the 
two, unlimited activities may be de- 
vised which capitalize on this cooper- 
ation. The obvious library lessons 
become a project of the English class 
as well as the library. 

One school worked out for tenth 
grade English a plan whereby the li- 
brarian came in turn to each and in- 
trobduced a library tool. Following 
her explanation each pupil within a 
specified time spent a study period 
in the library, examined the ‘tool fur- 
ther on his own, and when he felt 
competent to use it, reported to the 
librarian, who kept a file of questions 
to be answered by each tool. One of 
these was given to the pupil, who, 
upon giving the correct answer, was 
checked off the list supplied by the 
teacher. This was a large school and 
the introduction of materials to the 
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classes was so arranged that different 
classes began with different tools, and 
there was no great rush for the ency- 
clopedias, for instance, by all classes 
at once. 

In reading programs much ingenu- 
ity may be used between classroom 
and library. One teacher devised a 
system for one semester of eleventh 
grade which involved a sort of “read- 
ing by Dewey.” The class was di- 
vided into five groups and five book 
days were scheduled. Each time 
each group read from a different cate- 
gory such as the 500’s, 700’s, 920's, 
etc. The teacher designated the cate- 
gories, but a pupil was free to choose 
any book from the high school library 
within the category. On each book 
day one group reported orally and 
the others wrote reports outside of 
class. The schedule was arranged to 
bring up a different category for the 
oral reports each time and all pupils 
were awakened to wider library hori- 
zons. 

Working with the librarian, the 
English teacher can also doviee effi- 
cient reading programs. On those days 
when classes or groups are permitted 
to spend an hour in the library, both 
librarian and teacher should know 
clearly the objective of that hour's 
work. Of course it may deliberately 
be a pleasant free hour of browsing, 
but often it should be a means of im- 
proving reading skills. For example 
an objective may be learning to find 
a specific fact in a book which in- 
volves use of the index and a special 
kind of skimming. Or it may be 
skimming to obtain an overall idea of 
the content of a book so that after 
thirty or forty minutes’ examination 
of a book, the pupil can write a ten 
minute comment on it. Or again it 
may be an hour spent on a close read- 
ing of a few pages to learn facts or to 
follow a complicated line by reason- 
ing. Whatever it is, librarian as well 
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as teacher should know in advance, 
and the books for the lesson should 
be chosen ahead of time and placed 
where students can find them — un- 
less, of course, the lesson itself in- 
volves book-finding. 

Not only in routine class work, 
however, can the library work with 
the English teacher, but also in those 
fringes where the “extra” and daily 
activities meet. National Book Week 
annually provides an _ opportunity 
where book reviews, skits, and pos- 
ters, devised in the classroom, can 
be judged and rewarded by the li- 
brary. One school initiated what was 
known as the Senior Literary Tea. 
Each senior English class chose a 
capable girl student to review a book 
at a tea given by the library and Eng- 
lish department for senior girls and 
their mothers. The tea was held in 
the library. The girls, many of whom 
would become members of book re- 
view groups and clubs, had their first 
experience in making social use of a 
skill learned in the English class. The 
occasion was a good public relations 
device for both library and school. 

There is, of course, no end to the 
suggestions that may be added to 
these. Their success depends upon a 
school climate in which the library 
has an important place. This demand 
raises the question as to how it may 
attain this position. What, in other 
words, should the teachers be able to 
expect from the library and what 
should the library expect from the 
teachers? 


Mutual Expectations 

If possible the library should be a 
pleasant inviting place with bright 
and varied displays, with comfortable 
chairs and tables for working, with 
easily available shelves. The librarian 
must be able to strike a good balance 
between severity and easiness. Pupils 
must neither dread library discipline 
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nor view the library as a place for 
wasting time. The welcome mat 
must always be out —to individuals 
and to groups coming from the class- 
room at any time to find the answer 
to a question at the particular mom- 
ent when it is pertinent. Lucky is the 
librarian who has an adjoining small 
room or two in which such groups 
may confer in semiprivate, but if she 
doesn’t, perhaps an area can be 
shelved off for this purpose. Period- 
icals and new books should be as 
abundant as finances permit and, in 
any case, should be displayed to ad- 
vantage so that pupils have the ide 
that the library is as up-to-date as 
they are. Any librarian should have 
the right to veto a system which 

makes use of the library as a required 
study hall. Books and library need 
the kind of pleasant and luxurious 
association in a pupil's mind that will 
carry over into adult life. 

Any librarian who is to attain these 
goals has the right to expect coopera- 
tion of a definite sort from the faculty 
with whom she works. Every teacher 
who makes use of the library should 
take the librarian into his planning. 
He should consult the librarian about 
material available before sending 
pupils to find it, giving the librarian 
advance copies of bibliographies to 
be used and a time schedule of work 
to be done, staggering similar work 
when many classes are involved. Na- 
turally library lessons will be planned 
together and arrangements made be- 
fore bringing classes to the library. 
As the year progresses and the teach- 
er becomes aware of specific reading 
needs of individual students, either 
for therapeutic measures or for im- 
provement of skills, she may well in- 
form the librarian of these needs, so 
that, for example, if seventh grade 
Bill asks for help in finding a book, 
she will advise wisely since Bill's 
teacher has given his name with a 
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few others as having fifth grade read- 
ing ability. The list should also in- 
clude Joan, who in tenth grade reads 
on a college level. 

Nor should the job “selling” the li- 
brary be left exclusively to the li- 
brarian. The teacher has already pre- 
sumably introduced her to the class 
on the occasion of the first library 
lesson. He should also stress the im- 
portance of her domain throughout 
the year by discussion of good library 
manners, by frequent reference to li- 
brary materials, and by an occasional 
hour devoted to displaying, discuss- 
ing, and even reading samples of 
new books. Additional help can be 
given if the teacher now and then 
makes a date to meet a student in the 
library after school to help him find 
a good book. Whenever possible the 
“outer space” to the class room must 
be involved in the day’s work. 


Lastly the librarian needs the co- 
operation of the administration. An 
understanding principal will always 
include her in general meetings; she 
must know what school policies are 
and what events are planned. More 
and more all teachers will look to her 
to supplement their work. She must 
also be assured that the library will 
never become a dumping place for 
discipline problems or a waiting room 
for pupils having no immediate place 
to go. Her domain is unique and im- 
portant and should be so respected. 

So when Miss Jones asks the prin- 
cipal of Modern High School if she 
may visit the library, he will know 
that his applicant for the job of teach- 
ing English recognizes the signifi- 
cance of this domain and, therefore, 
is, in one respect at least, sophisti- 
cated in the ways of the wide uni- 
verse of her subject. 
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‘‘Dickon’s adventures 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 


and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949...the Brussels powers, United States, 
Canada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland... Senator Vandenberg ... President Truman...” 
To him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of internal pressure... Mutual security...” 
Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 
pletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
marks its 132nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
writing, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 
ably larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 


for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 
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The newly created School Library 
Development Project is ready to help 
you in your efforts to improve your 
school library program. Armed with 
a $100,000 grant from Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., the Project, 
conducted by the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, is waging 
a vigorous 18-month offensive against 
obsolete and inadequate library pro- 
grams, which are a major obstacle to 
quality education. The over-all ob- 
jectives are to promote understanding 
and implementation of the 1960 na- 
tional standards for school library 
programs; demonstrate a team ap- 
proach by librarians, educators, and 
lay groups in promoting the stand- 
ards; develop plans and techniques to 
aid schools in achieving the stand- 
ards; produce printed and audio- 
visual materials for use in implement- 
ing them; and encourage each state to 
adopt sound, up-to-date standards - 
school libraries. It is hoped that, 

a net result, by June, 1962, each me 
will have formulated a long-range 
plan for implementing the standards. 

Project Director Mary Frances Ken- 
non and Assistant Director Leila 
Doyle are concentrating on four ma- 
jor endeavors considered vital to 
achievement of the goal: a leadership 
conference, allocation of grant funds 
for individual state projects, consult- 
ant help, and preparation of publica- 
tion and materials. 

The first of these, a conference for 
selected school library repre sentatives 
from each state, was held in Chicago 
April 28-30. Its purpose was to de- 
velop well-informed leaders in each 
state who will take the initiative in 
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New AASL Satellite! 
SLDP” Countdown Started 


planning for school library develop- 
ment and will, in turn, train other 
leaders. Possibly the representatives 
who attended from your state have 
already excited your interest to the 
point of enthusiasm, particularly if 
your area has a proposal in works for 
which it hopes to obtain grant funds. 
In this second of the Project’s four 
major activities — allocation of grant 
funds —June 1 is the deadline for 
specific proposals to be considered by 
the Project Advisory Board in dis- 
bursing amounts from the fund of 
about $12,000. 

Consultant help, however — the 
Project's third main effort — is avail- 
able to all states, not just those with 
approved grant proposals. The two 
Project directors will work in close 
cooperation with the AASL Stand- 
ards Committee members in helping 
states develop long-range plans, de- 
cide upon and conduct action steps to 
implement the standards, and secure 
materials and consultants for pro- 
grams. 


Newsletter Proposed 


Key item in the Project's fourth 
big activity, concerned with publica- 
tions and other materials, is a news- 
letter, to appear approximately bi- 
monthly. “SLDP NEWS” will give 
reports on activities, review some of 
the individual programs financed by 
Project grants, and share ideas and 
techniques which have been used 
successfully in state and local school 
systems. Other materials forthcom- 
ing will be special articles and bul- 
letins, reprints on school library serv- 
ices and the standards, and a monthly 








progress report to the Project’s Ad- 
visory Board and the AASL Board of 
Directors. The production of color 
slides, transparencies, and, possibly, a 
color filmstrip for use in interpreting 
good school library programs is be- 
ing considered. 

How does your school system stand 
to benefit from the Project? Activities 
sponsored, encouraged, and/or as- 
sisted by the Project all foster im- 
provement of individual school librar- 
ies through involvement of key edu- 
cators and citizens’ groups, raising 
state standards for school libraries, 
consultant help available to all, and 
publications and materials. Each li- 
brarian serves as the primary point of 
contact with his administrators and 
his community. Each shares respon- 
sibility for working toward the com- 
mon objective: a long-range plan for 
every state to implement the new 
stancards. 








An exciting new ASTOR Book 


WEIRD and 
WONDERFUL ANTS 


by Lynn and Gray Poole 
Illustrated by R. F. Petersen 
The fascinating world of the ant is 
brought vividly alive in this clearly writ- 
ten account of the life and behavior of 
many varieties of this insect. This book 
covers all types, from fierce army ants 
on the warpath to the funny parasol 
ants who shade themselves with leaves. 
To be published June 3rd 
Ages 10-up $2.95 
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BOUND-TO-STAY -BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


HAVE L.A.L. * 


Books prebound in our plant last and last and keep their 
attractive looks. These durable features make any book a real 
asset to your library. And our service is complete, careful and 
quick to save you expensive time. So, in the long run your 
library comes out on the profitable end of the cost question, 
when you buy BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound Books. 


We urge you to write for our literature and catalog listing 
16,000 popular juvenile titles in stock for immediate delivery. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Long Active Life 
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AASL Requests Direct Responsibility 





for Selection and Evaluation of Materials 


In the April 1961 ALA Bulletin, you will 
have seen the report of the committee on 
Organization presented to the ALA Coun- 
cil at Midwinter recommending a reinter- 
pretation of the responsibilites of the var- 
ious ALA divisions for materials. Since the 
Management Survey, when the responsibil- 
ity for materials was assigned to type-of- 
activity divisions, various ALA divisions 
have been concerned because they have not 
had direct responsibility for the evaluation 
and selection of materials which relate spec- 
ifically to their fields of interest. AASL, 
as a type-of-library division, was one of 
these. The Association has conscientiously 
operated within the framework of the sur- 
vey and of Council’s interpretation in 1958. 

In 1959 the AASL Board of Directors ap- 
pointed a committee to develop a statement 
reflecting the division’s concern over this 
problem. This statement presented to the 
AASL Board for action in Montreal in 1960 
was accepted. The Board directed that it 
be sent to the ALA Executive Board for 
consideration with the request that it be 
transmitted to COO upon recommendation 
by the ALA Executive Board. 

COO received this statement, as well as 
similar ones from other divisions, and for- 
warded a proposal for a full-scale review 
to Council for action at Midwinter 1961. It 
was felt by many that sufficient time had 
not been given Council members to con- 
sider this new proposal and, therefore, ac- 
tion was withheld until the Cleveland meet- 
ing in July 1961. 

AASL members should be familiar with 
the statement transmitted by the AASL 
Board to the ALA Executive Board. Mem- 
bers are urged to read carefully this state- 
ment (see below) as well as to re-read the 
article in the ALA Bulletin so that they may 
be fully informed prior to the Council 
meeting in Cleveland. 


Assignment of Responsibility 
for Materials 
At the present time the American 
Association of School Librarians, a 
type-of-library division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, has no direct 
responsibility for the selection and 
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AASL can 
endorse, pro- 
mote and interpret evaluation and se- 
lection projects carried out by type- 


evaluation of materials. 
only initiate, review, 


of-activity divisions. This arrange- 
ment came about as a result of the 
Management Survey of ALA and 
through ALA Council action in San 
Francisco in July, 1958. 


Although apprehensive about the 
lack of direct responsibility for the se- 
lection and evaluation of materials, 
AASL accepted Council action and 
has willingly made every effort to 
operate within the reorganized struc- 
ture of ALA during the past two years. 
However, within this period there 
have been several instances in which 
the lack of direct responsibility for 
the selection and evaluation of ma- 
terials has inhibited the initiative of 
the division and has restricted the 
scope and educational force of a pro- 
gram of activities which AASL con- 
siders basic to its own function in 
the development, improvement and 
extension of school library services. 

AASL, after two years of operation 
under the plan, finds the present sys- 
tem unworkable. AASL, therefore, 
feels impelled to request that it be 
given direct responsibility for the se- 
lection and evaluation of those types 
of materials which relate to school li- 
braries and the school curriculum. 
Supporting evidence of difficulties en- 
countered is appended. It does not 
follow that the assignment of respon- 
sibility for materials to AASL pre- 
cludes requests from AASL to type- 
of-activity divisions for assistance 
with the selection and evaluation of 
materials. 











Situations in which the lack of di- 
rect responsibility for the selection 
and evaluation of materials has been 
and continues to be of great concern 
to AASL are related to the following 
principles: 


1. Conflict with AASL Basic Philos- 

ophy 

The philosophy behind the newly 
published ALA Standards for School 
Library Programs is based upon the 
principle that school librarians, by 
virtue of the fact that they are trained 
as teachers as well as librarians and 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
school curriculum, are best equipped 
to select and evaluate materials for 
use in school libraries. Specific in- 
stances in which materials have been 
involved, but where AASL was not 
given responsibility for the selection 
and evaluation of them are: (a) the 
Stern Family Fund Magazine Project; 
(b) the Elementary School Traveling 
Science Library Project sponsored by 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; (c) the compil- 
ation of NDEA lists for the Council 
of Chief State School Officers; and 
(d) the compilation of Aids in the Se- 
lection of Materials for Slow Readers. 

In each instance AASL was not al- 
lowed, within its presently assigned 
field of responsibility, to function 
freely in an area clearly defined as 
basic in the new ALA Standards for 
School Library Programs. 


2. Difficulty in Working with Out- 

side Organizations 

AASL is not free to represent school 
libraries fully when working with or- 
ganizations outside ALA. With the 
continuing membership growth of 
AASL and its expanding program 
there are increasing numbers of con- 
tacts with outside groups concerned 
with school libraries. AASL needs 
the freedom to respond quickly and 
authoritatively to requests for cooper- 
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ation and assistance. There have been 
numerous instances in which such 
response was virtually impossible, re- 
sulting in loss of prestige and good 
will. When AASL initiates with an 
outside group a project involving ma- 
terials, its effectiveness is limited if 
AASL is unable to carry it through in 
all aspects to completion. Some pro- 
grams of activities have been cur- 
tailed when AASL has attempted to 
work with related groups; e.g., (a) 
The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development; (b) The 
AASL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee; 
and (c) The Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the NEA. 


3. Complexity of the Mechanics of 

Operation 

The present situation with regard 
to responsibility for the selection and 
evaluation of material is unwieldy 
and results in an inordinate consump- 
tion of time and inefficient utilization 
of ALA staff and members. Instead 
of involving only the president, the 
executive secretary, and one commit- 
tee of AASL, it has been necessary 
in some instances to involve in one 
project three presidents, two execu- 
tive secretaries, a joint committee or 
two committees from type-of-library 
and type-of-activity divisions, as well 
as the president and executive direc- 
tor of ALA. 

The problems cited above will con- 
tinue to occur unless corrected. At 
this time AASL can foresee two addi- 
tional areas of concern: (1) NEA af- 
filiation and (2) the increased use of 
newer media of communication (such 
as teaching machines and TV) and 
materials. 

AASL has recently been granted 
departmental status in NEA by the 
NEA Representative Assembly. Be- 
cause of this status, it is imperative 
that AASL have full responsibility for 
the selection and evaluation of ma- 
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terials and the interpretation of their 
use with other NEA departments and 
with the NEA membership as a 
whole. 

AASL believes it is vital to operate 
independently within the materials 
area because of the newer media and 
materials in schools. The extension 
of school library service may well be 
determined by the freedom that AASL 
has to work with groups and these 
newer media and materials. Because 
of the close relationship that AASL 
has with the utilization of the newer 
media, it is vital to the development 
of school library service that AASL 
be given authority to work in all as- 
pects of materials with those who are 
conducting research on the teaching 
and learning processes. 

In conclusion, it seems appropriate 
to say that AASL realizes the serious 
nature of this request for direct re- 
sponsibility for the selection and eval- 
uation of materials which relate to 
school libraries and the school curri- 
culum. After giving earnest and fair 
trial to the operational pattern set by 
the ALA reorganization, AASL be- 
lieves that the request for this respon- 
sibility is mandatory for the progress 
of the Association. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ing fields. Work is progressing on a 
publication in the science field by the 
Secondary School Libraries Commit- 
tee under Margaret Grazier in co- 
operation with the National Science 
Teachers Association and another 
publication is anticipated on coopera- 
tion of librarians and English teach- 
ers. Just published is the supplement 
to the Purchase Guide of the Chief 
State School Officers which Jean Crab- 
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tree sponsored as Chairman of the In- 
structional Materials Committee. This 
committee has also in preparation a 
revised statement of “Policies and 
Procedures for the Selection of School 
Library Materials.” 

Space does not permit comment on 
all the fine things that are going for- 
ward, but as we look forward to the 
Cleveland conference, we hope that 
we may have stirred an interest in 
your participation in AASL activities 
and that many of you are planning to 
attend. 

Business, inspirational and informa- 
tive programs, together with fun and 
good fellowship at the “Master Mys- 
tery Mixer” evening are being planned 
by the local AASL committee under 
the chairmanship of Helen Lewis. 
This will be July and vacation time. 
AASL membership now numbers 
5500. Are you one of the 5500 mem- 
bers or do you belong to the 30,000 
potential members? AASL needs your 
participation. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA AWARD 


The American Association of School 
Librarians will award the Grolier- 
Americana Scholarships for the train- 
ing of school librarians at the under- 
graduate level to the Department of 
Library Science, University of Hawaii, 
and for the graduate program to the 
School of Library Service, Western 
Reserve University. These presenta- 
tions will be made at the annual ALA 
meeting in Cleveland. 

Students who are interested in ap- 
plying for these scholarships should 
apply directly to these schools. The 
awards of $1000 each may be distri- 
buted according to the wishes of the 
library schools. 
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Current 
Research 


STUDY CITED 


Bonn, George S. Training Laymen in 
the Use of the Library. (The State 
of the Library Art, ed. by Ralph R. 
Shaw, volume 2, part 1.) New 
Brunswick, N. J., Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers — the 
State University, 1960. 114 pp. 
$5.00. 


Training Laymen in the Use of the 
Library by bere: ol S. Bonn is part 1 
of volume 2 of the series of volumes 
titled “The State of the Library Art,” 
issued by the Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers—the State 
University, with financial support 
from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. Studies of such topics as 
cataloging, classification, subject 
heading, library buildings, shelving, 
storage w arehouses, micro-forms and 
devices for using micro-images have 
already appeared as parts of this 
series. Volumes promised for publi- 
cation in the near future deal with 
such subjects as charging systems, 
classification, gifts and exchanges, and 
the uses of notched and punched 
cards, electronic coding and other 
methods of information _ retrieval. 
“The State of the Library Art” has as 
its purpose a survey and evaluation of 
the literature which treats of the par- 
ticular topic at hand, a summary of 
the findings and recommendations 
concerning needed areas of investiga- 
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tion and research. The series makes a 
significant contribution to the field of 
bibliography of librarianship. 

As Bonn indicates at the very start 
of his study, training in the use of the 
library is a topic which has been of 
concern for a long time. He cites ma- 
terial on this subject from the days 
covered by Cannon's Bibliography of 
Library Economy to the present. 
From the increasing number of cita- 
tions to be found in the indexes in re- 
cent years, according to Bonn, (p. 1) 
it would seem that even though this 
problem has been of concern for a 
long time, interest in it is growing 
rather than decreasing. At least, those 
interested in the topic would seem to 
be increasingly articulate. Further- 
more, concern with the topic of train- 
ing in the use of the library has 
seemed to focus on certain questions 
which are asked and to some extent 
answered in the literature on_ this 
subject from the 1920's to the present. 
At what level should training in the 
use of the library be given? What 
should be included in this training? 
By whom should this training be 
given? What method of instruction 
is bestP How can the training be 
evaluated? What do we know about 
this whole area and what ought we to 
know? Any one of these questions 
will produce arguments on both sides, 
representing opposing points of view, 
from a group of librarians. All of 
these questions have been treated, 
many of them extensively, in the lit- 
erature of librarianship. Consequent- 
ly, Bonn has a diffuse and extensive 
body of literature to synthesize, sum- 
marize and evaluate. His references 
number over four hundred, although 
not all of these are specific items con- 
cerned with this single topic. Never- 
theless, this list of references furnishes 
a comprehensive coverage of the lit- 
erature on the topic of training in the 
use of the library. 
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In his introductory pages Bonn sets 
forth certain assumptions, not neces- 
sarily his, but presumably those held 
by librarians in general and those up- 
on which the winele idea of training 
in the use of the library is predicated. 
One assumption would seem to be 
that “By now the idea is fairly well 
accepted that instruction in how to 
use a library, any library, would be a 
Good Thing.” (p. 1) Another assump- 
tion is that “training in library use 
will make any use of a library that 
much more efficient, effective, re- 
warding and satisfying.” (p. 3) In 
the course of the study and in the 
concluding section of summary, notes 
and queries, the second of these as- 
sumptions comes into question. 

Training Laymen in the Use of the 
Library is organized into eight major 
divisions: (1) ) training in the schools 

( general ); ) training in elementary 
schools; (3) ‘tre 1ining in high schools; 
(4) the public library and the schools; 
(5) training in colleges and universi- 
ties; (6) instruction in non-academic 
libraries; (7) tests and testing; (8) 
summary. Under each of the several 
sections citations from library litera- 
ture indicate what has been written 
about what should be taught about li- 
brary use and how it should be taught 
at this particular level or in this par- 
ticular situation. Bonn’s comments 
here are mostly descriptive and ob- 
jective, giving the reader the oppor- 
tunity to compare and evaluate the 
material described and to formulate 
his own opinions. The summary sec 
tion, in a sense, contains a good deal 
of the real substance of the study, 
aside from the bibliographic citations, 
for it is here that Bonn not only sum- 
marizes briefly what he has detailed 
in the preceding sections, but raises 
some very pe rtinent questions, takes 
a hard look at some of the assump- 
tions accepted quite generally, points 
out the need of investigation or fur- 
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ther study in certain areas and makes 
more critical comments on certain of 
the materials described earlier. 

For school librarians the first four 
sections of the Bonn study plus the 
sections on tests and testing and the 
summary will be of the greatest in- 
terest. However, because of the na- 
ture of the problem under considera- 
tion, there is much of value for the 
school librarian in the sections de- 
voted to training in the use of the li- 
brary in colleges, universities and 
non-academic libraries. In this study 
training in the use of the library at 
various levels in the schools and in 
colleges and universities and non- 
academic libraries receives about 
equal treatment in terms of length 
and detail. The section on tests is 
brief and summarizes what is avail- 
able for use at different levels to test 
the training in library use that has 
been given. Of particular interest, 
perhaps because of a somewhat un- 
usual slant which it gives to this old 
question of training in the use of the 
library, is the inclusion in Bonn’s 
study of citations from foreign litera- 
ture. To school, college, university 
or public librarians in this country 
struggling with the question of what 
and how to teach library use, it may 
be some comfort to learn that, as in- 
dicated by the literature, librarians in 
Poland, Australia, the Scandinavian 
countries, Russia and elsewhere face 
the same problems. 

Mr. Bonn has attempted to present 
in his study a comprehensive picture 
of the varied and diffuse literature on 
a topic of concern to librarians for 
many years. It would seem that he 
has succeeded reasonably well in mar- 
shalling a great number of widely scat- 
tered writings into some semblance 
of organized, systematic presentation. 
Here is a comprehensive picture of 
the literature of the last three or four 
decades on training in the use of the 
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library, at various levels, for various 
groups, by various types of libraries. 
Through this study this body of litera- 
ture is brought together in a mean- 
ingful fashion. There are some typo- 
graphical errors which occasionally 
jar the reader, and the index, which 
consists mostly of references to proper 
names of authors, libraries and places, 
with many of the specific references 
appearing as subdivisions of the gen- 
eral topic “Library training,” may not 
prove entirely adequate to ready lo- 
cation of individual topics. Even 
though the reading of this study may 
leave one with a feeling that librar- 
ians are not now much closer to the 
answers to the questions which have 
been posed from the beginning in this 
area of training in the use of the li- 
brary, nevertheless, the study makes 
a contribution to the synthesizing and 
organizing of the literature in this 
particular area of librarianship and 
points the way toward future investi- 
gation and research on training in li- 
brary use. 

Reviewed by Margaret Kalp, Associ- 


ate Professor, School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina. 


COVER PICTURE 





a : 
Librarian and students explore together the 
possibilities of reference materials for social 
studies in Newton D. Baker Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


These important titles — certain to 
continue in active demand — are all 
recommended by library media, and 
all (as indicated by starred titles) 
have been professionally recommend- 
ed for Young Adult collections. 


LEWIS GANNETT, Editor 
%& THE FAMILY BOOK 
OF VERSE 


A rich harvest of 270 poems, old and 
new, especially suitable for reading 
aloud. “Remarkable for the range of 
the editor’s taste, which runs all the 
way from Shakespeare and Cummings 
to Kipling and A. A. Milne.” — Mark 
Van Doren. LC 61-69703. $4.95 


JAMES THURBER 
% LANTERNS AND LANCES 


A brand new collection of vintage 
Thurber — 24 pieces in all, none ever 
before in book form. Illustrated with 
Thurber drawings. LC 61-6444. $3.95 


SANTHA RAMA RAU 
% GIFTS OF PASSAGE 


A major new book by the author of 
Home to India — memorable personal 
stories woven into a delightful auto- 
biographical narrative. LC 61-6440. 
$4.95 


JOHN HOLMES 
%& THE FORTUNE TELLER 
A new volume of verse by the highly 
praised author of The Double Root. 
“Delightful . . . readable, modest, 
gifted with a homespun (not cracker 
barrel) philosophy.” — Virginia Kir- 
kus. LC 61-8730. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Added 
Entities 


Professional Shelf 


& Batchelor, Lillian L., ed. Reading 
Guidance for the Gifted (School of 
Library Science, Immaculate Heart, 
Los Angeles, 1960). A 145 page re- 
port of an institute held in the sum- 
mer of 1960 concerning the library 
services to the gifted child. While 
primary emphasis is on the secondary 
school library, sections of the report 
treat work with these students at 
other levels in the school program as 
well as in the public library and in 
the home. A useful source for those 
librarians involved in programs for 
this group of students. 

& Burkhardt, Alice A. “Music And 
The School Library”, Clearing House, 
March, 1961, pp 432-434. This sen- 
ior high school librarian describes 
and theorizes about cooperation be- 
tween the music teacher and the li- 
brarian in expanding the music hori- 
zons of secondary-school students. 


& Comish, Evelyn. “So They're 
Writing Term Papers’, Clearing 


House, January, 1961 pp 287-90. A 
librarian makes suggestions regarding 
the English teacher’s responsibilities 
in assigning term papers, noting pit- 
falls for the student who is not pro- 
perly guided. The librarian should 
know, for it frequently falls to his lot 
to give the guidance. 

® Fox, Mildred. “Counseling the 
College-Bound”. NEA Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1961, pp 16-18. An article by 


the college consultant of Evanston 
Township (Ill.) High School, stresses 
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the importance of organized materials 
such as college catalogs and career 
materials in the guidance office or the 
school library, and indicates that 
funds for purchase of career materials 
should be a part of the library bud- 
et. 

> Gaver, Mary V. Effectiveness of 
Centralized Library Service in Ele- 
mentary Schools (Phase I). (USOE 
Contract 489, SAE-8132) Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers — 
The State University, 1960. 224 pp. 
Copies of this report may be bor- 
rowed from depository libraries of 
Documents Expediting Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, 
EA. 

Pm Heavey, Regina. “Teaching the 
Gifted to Teach Themselves”, English 
Journal, January, 1961, pp 39-43. A 
teacher at Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia, describes the laboratory 
method of teaching writing of the 
term paper, including the utilization 
of class time in the library. 

® Hook, J. N. “The Principal And 
The Superior English Student”, Bul- 
letin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Febru 
ary, 1961. pp 13-19. See Dr. Hov.«s 
recommendations regarding materials 
needed and his quotes from teachers 
regarding library facilitics available 
and their importance in the English 
program. 

> Leigh, Robert D. Governor's Study 
of Public and School Libraries in the 
State of Hawaii, Volume I: Organiza- 
and Government. This is the first part 
of a report on Hawaiian library facili- 
ties initiated by the Library of Ha- 
waii in its de facto capacity as State 
Library. A large section of Volume 
I is devoted to school libraries. Aside 
from the interest this will hold for 
all school librarians this section of 
the report could serve as a guide to 
librarians in other areas concerned 
with the evaluation of library facili- 
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ties and materials. Mrs. Mabel Jack- 
son, Librarian, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 13, says that copies of this 
report are available upon request to 
her. 

& Miller, W. C. “The Instructional 
Materials Center”, Educational Lead- 
ership, March, 1961, pp 364-67. A 
statement of the role and function of 
the center, emphasizing its part in the 
instructional program and the leader- 
ship that the materials specialist 
should provide. Though it is directed 
to schools at all levels, the pooling of 
resources and provision of personnel 
in the elementary school is emphas- 
ized. 

& PTA Magazine, March, 1961. We 
hope you didn’t miss the article on 
page 19 concerning National Library 
Week. It's always encouraging when 
a group such as the PTA supports li- 
brary activities. It is especially grati- 
fying to find such a good list of prac- 
tical suggestions for PTA program 
planners. 

® Taylor, Kenneth I. “How To Plan 
And Equip An Instructional Mater- 
ials Center”, Nation’s Schools, Janu- 
ary, 1961, pp 53-60. The second of 
two articles about the Instructional 
Materials Center includes a drawing 
of this unit in the West Leyden High 
School, Northlake, Illinois. In ques- 
tion and answer presentation, the au- 
thor’s brief statements contain the 
essential information about planning 
and equipping, bearing in mind al- 
ways that “The quality of service pro- 
vided to students is always a measure 
of successful design.” 


x *« * 


* Books for Young Readers Magazine 
(18288 Prevost Avenue, Detroit 35) 
offers a free copy on request to all 
interested in learning about this new 
publication which is designed to 
bring reviews of young people’s books 
to teachers, librarians and parents. 
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* Brickman, William W. “Books for 
Educators”, Supplement to School and 
Society, December 17, 1960. This in- 
serted listing with critical comments, 
will be published according to plan 
in December and June. It will not 
be limited to books published during 
the current year. Information given 
on the list states that additional 
copies may be ordered at 50¢ from 
School and Society. 


* Catalog and  Non-Occupational 
Safety Material (National Safety 


Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11). This catalog should be 
helpful to school librarians particu- 
larly as regards the listing of mater- 
ials for driver education. National 
Safety Council also provides a library 
safety reference service which in- 
cludes the principal magazines and 
major materials issued by the Coun- 
cil. 

* The Children’s Book Council (175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 
announces a two page information 
sheet, “How to Write to Publisher for 
Promotional Material or Information.” 
Its purpose is to provide guidance for 
teachers and librarians who make re- 
quests to publishers. Not only will 
its instructions make the job of the 
publisher easier, but this in turn will 
expedite replies. Single copies are 
available for a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

* “Exploring the Dictionary”, NEA 
Journal, January, 1961, pp 52-53. An 
article addressed to the student with 
a pre-tested exercise in dictionary 
use. Reprints were offered 35 for 
$1.00; no orders less than $1.00 from 
NEA (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) 

* Jewett, A. and Mahar, M. H. Aids 
For Knowing Books For Children 
And Youth, (Resources For Teaching 
English, Circular No. 450 revised, 
November, 1960, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
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tion and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C.) A very useful circular which 
describes briefly some of the reading 
lists now available to those working 
in the English curriculum. Current 
prices are given and addresses of 
publishers are listed. Annotations 
will be particularly helpful. 

* Mallinson, G. G. and Buck, J. V. 
A Bibliography of Reference Books 
for Elementary Science, 1960 Edition. 
(National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. $5.00). A bibliography 
of trade books useful in elementary 
science. Books in the bibliography 
are divided into four categories: (a) 
Kindergarten to Grade 3; (b) Grades 
3 through 6; and, (c) Grades 7 and 8. 
A brief list of references for teachers 
and a list of publishers is also in- 
cluded. Within each of the categor- 
ies books are classified as to the area 
of science to which they are appro- 
priate. In the 1960 edition most 
books bearing copyright dates prior 
to 1955 have been eliminated. 

* Wilson Library Bulletin (950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52, N. Y.) 
The Editor announces the availability 
of reprints of interest to school librar- 
ians. The following are available: 
“Trade Books for Beginning Readers” 
(Martha Condit), 20¢ each for ten or 
more and 15¢ each in quantities of 
100 or more; “A Recruitment Primer” 
(Myrl Ricking), order from Library 
Administration Division at ALA; 
“The Need to Read” (Francelia God- 
dard ), $1 for 10 copies, $2 for 25 cop- 
ies, $3 for 50 copies; and “Tell Me 
Another” (Arline Mosel), $2.00 for 
10 copies, $4.00 for 25. 


Audio-Visually Speaking 

e “Audio-Visual Research”, Clearing 
House, February, 1961, pp 385-84. 
The effectiveness of films and other 
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media in teaching skills, imparting 
factual information, and changing at- 
titude is important to librarians and 
teachers. This summary of principles 
involved is based on recent research 
and though very brief may be helpful. 
e Announcing School Libraries in Ac- 
tion, an eighteen minute sound color 
film produced by the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction in 
cooperation with the School of Li- 
brary Science and the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Education, University 
of North Carolina. This film, photo- 
graphed in North Carolina schools, 
interprets school library services to 
pupils and teachers, grades 1-12. Five 
major areas of the school library pro- 
gram are illustrated: Planning for li- 
brary use; guiding pupils’ reading; 
teaching library skills; supplying in- 
structional materials; and, guiding 
reference work. This film should be 
helpful with groups of librarians, 
teachers, administrators, library school 
students and lay groups. Rental prints 
are available from the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Education. University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. The rental fee is $4.50. 
Orders for the purchase of prints of 
School Libraries In Action should be 
addressed to Miss Cora Paul Bomar, 
State Supervisor, School Library 
Services, Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
The price is $120.00 per print. Addi- 
tional information will be supplied on 
request. 

e The Wind in the Willows (Path- 
ways of Sound, Inc., 102 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 2 Vols. $3.00 
ea.) Two recordings of chapter from 
this children’s classic. Vol. I con- 
tains “The Piper at the Gates of 
Dawn” and “Dolce Domum” read by 
Robert Brooks. In Vol. II, Jessica 
Tandy narrates “The Open Road” and 
Hume Cronyn reads “Mr. Toad”. Rec- 
ords are 12, 33% RPM monaural. 
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News from 
the Hlales 


ARKANSAS: As a result of standards 
activities the Elementary Principals 
Division of the Arkansas Education 
Association selected the theme “Im- 
proving My Elementary School Li- 
brary” for six regional workshops for 
elementary principals held early in 
April of this year. Plans are now un- 
der way for an administrators’ work- 
shop on the campus of the University 
of Arkansas in July. One week of the 
three week workshop will be devoted 
to the improvement of school librar- 
ies. 


Se 


INDIANA: As another device for im- 
plementation of the standards, Indi- 
ana school librarians secured the Jan- 
uary, 1961, issue of the Indiana State 
Teachers College Journal. The issue, 
on school libraries, was edited by 
Nelle McCalla, Associate Professor of 
Library Science at ISTC. 


x« « «* 


MAINE: Although Maine has no or- 
ganized school library association, a 
Round Table Group has been operat- 
ing in the Portland area for three 
years. About twenty-five school li- 
brarians are included in this group 
which meets nine times during the 
school year to exchange news and 
carry on workshop activities for the 
members. A similar organizaticna is 
being considered for Northern Maine. 
We think both groups of librarians 
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deserve commendation for this en- 
thusiasm and enterprise which may 
eventually lead to a state-wide asso- 
ciation. 


x*« «kK * 


MINNESOTA: Implementation of the 
standards in Minnesota moves on 
apace. Of particular note is the fact 
that the School Library Committee of 
the Minneapolis Citizens Committee 
on Public Education based their 
recommendations for elementary 
school libraries on Standards For 
School Library Programs. Also of in- 
terest is the fact that school library 
staffs throughout the state have en- 
gaged in group studies and discus- 
sion of the standards. In some cases 
in-service education credit has been 
granted for these studies. 


x «x * 

NEW JERSEY: Five major activities 
are reported as an outgrowth of a 
state-wide workshop on standards to 
which County representatives were 
invited in April 1960: Hanover Park 
High School held an all-day meeting 
of Morris County superintendents de- 
voted to school libraries; Bergen 
County Vocational School (see below) 
was the scene of an all-day meeting 
which included Board Members and 
PTA representatives as well as teach- 
ers and administrators; Bridgeton 
High School scheduled a fall work- 
shop for the combined faculties of the 
junior and secondary high schools on 
school library problems; Hacketts- 
town High School held an all-day 
County principals’ meeting covering 
all phases of standards for school li- 
braries; and, at Glassboro State Col- 
lege the New Jersey Secondary Prin- 
cipals’ Association met with school 1i- 
brarians as their guests. The Confer- 
ence included a major presentation 
by members of the AASL Standards 
Committee followed by discussion. 
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Eleanor Trimble reports, “As a di- 
rect result of a Workshop in Bergen 
County which used the Standards as 
keynote and basis for discussion, re- 
ports are coming in of increased bud- 
gets, additional staff and PTA activ- 
ity directed towards supporting pro- 
fessional library programs in many 
schools of the County. Significant is 
the fact that in most instances the re- 
quests are being made by principals 
and superintendents and specifically 
for the stated purpose of building 
their particular school libraries ‘to- 
wards the A.L.A. Standards’. Having 
administrators help carry the ball is 
a big boost to librarian-morale in the 
County. Corollary to such support is 
the need for supplying the requests. 
Two budgeted openings for elemen- 
tary school librarians (one added 
since the Workshop) have still not 
been filled because of the shortage. 
As a result, a committee of the BCSLA 
is looking into the possibilities of 
securing some kind of accredited ex- 
tension courses to encourage library- 
minded teachers to equip themselves 
for this important and rewarding edu- 
cational job.” 

Especially interesting is the devel- 
opment of a school library program 
in Paramus. Mrs. Hilda Schufro 
writes that since September 1958 this 
seven-school system has increased its 
original book budget by more than 
eight-fold; has approv ed two new 
positions for professional librarians, 
and provided for three full time cleri- 
cal assistants. A central library office 
has been established to handle cen- 
tralized library procedures and _ pro- 
cesses. 


x xk * 
OREGON: Mrs. Gladys Monger, li- 
brarian at Roseburg High School, was 


presented with an OEA “Award of 
Appreciation,” attesting to the valu- 
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able service contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the education profes- 
sion. Mrs. Monger is a member of 
the AASL State Assembly Planning 
Committee. She is also the presi- 
dent of the Library Department of 
the Oregon Education Association. 


x« «kK * 


PENNSYLVANIA: Prominently fea- 
tured in the progress report on the 
NDEA issued by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction for 
1960 is the development of elemen- 
tary school libraries and the improve- 
ment of school library programs. The 
report states that “At least sixty ele- 
mentary schools across the State be- 
gan their first central library.” Some 
$314,800 was spent for elementary 
books and “the tangible results . 

are impressive; but the intangible 
ones . . . could be of far greater signi- 
ficance in the efforts to improve in- 
struction in the Commonwealth”. 


+ + 


RHODE ISLAND: The position of 
Supervisor of Library Services was 
recently created by the Department 
of Education. It is hoped that the 
new position will be filled shortly. 


x & = 


CANADA: A workshop on school li- 
braries, sponsored by seven national 
educational organizations in our 
neighboring country, requested in 
June 1959 that the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics survey school libraries in 
Canada. This first limited survey of 
centralized school libraries serving 
centers of 10,000 population and over 
was undertaken in co-operation with 
provincial Ministers of Education. 
The information from this survey is 
available in the recently published 
Survey of Libraries, Part II: Acade- 
mic Libraries (Ottawa, 75 cents). 





Rook 
Reviews 


Larrick, Nancy. A Teacher's Guide to Chil- 
dren’s Books. Charles E. Merrill Books, 
Inc., 1960. 316p. $4.95. 

In surveying the extensive field of chil- 
dren’s literature and relating it to the pat- 
tern of modern child development, Nancy 
Larrick has done a remarkable job of put- 
ting the responsibilities of the classroom 
teacher on a sound working basis. Here is 
no theoretical discussion of idealistic en- 
deavor, charging the already over-loaded 
teaching schedule with admonishments that 
seem beyond the realm of achievement. In- 
stead she dramatizes the role of children’s 
literature and makes it such an integral part 
of the busy day that teachers will wonder 
how they have been effective without maxi- 
mum use of the enriching materials and 
practices which Miss Larrick so ably dis- 
cusses. The manner in which she keeps 
books and reading in focus with the de- 
velopmental program of education is one of 
the most significant contributions of this 
fine book. 

The contents are divided into four parts. 
Part One, “Day in and Day Out from Grade 
to Grade,” is a discussion of the sequential 
reading interests of children and describes 
reading material that meets their needs. 
Part Two, “Bringing Books and Children 
Together,” presents all the opportunities 
and media through which children meet, 
experience and learn to love and respect 
good literature. The title of Part Three, 
“Taking Stock of Your Reading Program,” 
may be misleading. It presents five goals 
for every child towards which a teacher 
may direct her reading program, followed 
by a description of the processes and people 
behind our children’s books. One chapter 
suggests ways of evaluating children’s books 
and of using reviewing media to find the 
right book for the right child, concluding 
with a brief section on children’s book 
clubs which will serve as a helpful refer- 
ence aid when parents seek such informa- 


tion. The final part, “Books for Children 
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and Teachers,” contains a 62-page biblio- 
graphy of favorite books of children, stress- 
ing the more modern titles. It is an- 
notated and forms a valuable checklist of 
books with which any teacher should be- 
come acquainted. 

Every page is rich in illustrative titles, 
suggesting interesting ways of using litera- 
ture with children. Teachers and librarians 
will derive much help from the section, en- 
titled, “Children’s Books and the Content 
Subjects,” as well as from the chapters on 
reading aloud, poetry, and creative activi- 
ties. “Children Grow With Books” shows 
how reading meets children’s personal and 
social needs and presents a fresh and timely 
evaluation of modern children’s books. 

The format of the book is as attractive as 
any title on a current children’s book list, 
complete with a wealth of illustrations bor- 
rowed from some of the finest books in 
children’s literature. Even the endpapers 
contain attractive examples. The print is 
so large and well-leaded that it invites 
hours of comfortable exploration of the con- 
tents. 

Nancy Larrick’s own background lends 
authority to her discussion and enables her 
to view books from every angle. She has 
captured the child’s own viewpoint but 
her experience as a classroom teacher, a 
children’s editor, and her extensive research 
in the field of reading permeate the philoso- 
phy of the book. 

This book for classroom teachers (which 
will be equally valuable for librarians) is a 
companion volume to A Parent’s Guide to 
Children’s Reading, published in 1958 for 
the National Book Committee. The “Par- 
ent’s Guide” has been issued in paperback 
as well as in the trade edition. The paper- 
back sells for 35 cents and is available to 
parents in most drug stores. Perhaps this 
“Teacher's Guide” will also appear in the 
cheaper edition, but in its present attractive 
format it is a must for the school library. 
Or, better yet let’s place in on the desk of 
every school teacher! 

Reviewed by Alice Brooks McGuire, Li- 

brarian, Casis Elementary School, Austin, 

Texas. 

x Kk * 

Veatch, Jeannette. Individualizing Your 
Reading Program: Self Selection in Ac- 
tion. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. $4.50. 
Teaching the child to read is one of the 

major responsibilities accepted by the 

school. As knowledge about learning theory, 
about child growth and development, about 
the communication arts, about the methods, 
procedures and practices of the teaching of 
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reading are translated into educational prac- 
tice, new ways of teaching reading are in- 
troduced. One of these new ways is in- 
dividyalized reading. Dr. Jeannette Veatch 
points out in Individualizing Your Reading 
Program that individualizing a reading pro- 
gram means that pupils personally choose 
the books and materials by which teachers 
instruct each one in reading. A regular 
daily period is set aside for reading when 
the teacher gives continuous instruction as 
he circulates among the pupils with further 
guidance given in individual conferences. 
Group activities are also planned as the 
teacher senses the need for them. 


One requirement for the program is a 
large number of books, ranging from easy 
to difficult with many topics, and of differ- 
ent types. At least three titles to a pupil 
are essential though it is highly desirable 
to have many more. 


The book is divided into two parts. Part 
I describes, explains and supports an in- 
dividualized reading program. The assets 
of an individualized program are: organiza- 
tion on other than general achievement or 
ability grouping, a personal teaching per- 
iod for each child, and personal commit- 
ment to reading materials which meet the 
interests and needs of pupils in accordance 
with underlying motivation. Lack of time 
and properly trained teachers in the in- 
dividualized method appear to be major 
limitations. “How Do We Start” contains 
many suggestions in planning for a pro- 
gram. It is most regrettable that in the 
suggestions for “obtaining enough books,” 
Dr. Veatch does not emphasize the import- 
ance of a centralized elementary school li- 
brary to the program. Also it is regrettable 
that she does not recognize the responsibil- 
ity of school boards of education to provide 
instructional resources for the school and 
that she puts so much emphasis on P.T.A., 
state and public library and other sources. 
It is most unfortunate also that she chose 
such pressure terms as “Refer unreasonable 
refusals to your local legislative representa- 
tive.” The main point may be to “get 
plenty of books” but the how is also im- 
portant! 

Part II is a collection of selected articles 
by many educators with experience in the 
individualized reading approach. These 
articles emphasize the concepts of seeking, 
self-selection and pacing in the teaching of 
reading and the optimum use of trade or 
library books in a school setting. Outstand- 
ing among these articles for school librar- 
ians are: “You Need Good Libraries to 
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Teach Reading Today,” by Nancy Larrick 
and “Teaching Reading the Individualized 
Way” by Helen K. Mackintosh and Mary 
Helen Mahar. 

School librarians should be informed of 
this new library-centered plan for teaching 
reading; they should also know what in- 
dividualized reading instruction is and how 
to assist a teacher in starting a program. 
This book should be very helpful in sup- 
plying this information. 

Reviewed by Carolyn I. Whitenack, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

x * * 


Effective Library Exhibits: 
How to Prepare and Promote Good 
Displays. Oceana, 1958. $4.50. 

Kate Coplan, Chief of Exhibits and Pub- 
licity at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, in 
her work, Effective Library Exhibits, helps 
to fill a void in the backgrounds of many 
librarians. If, as the author asserts, the 
purpose of exhibits and publicity is to stim- 
ulate interest in books and reading, no li- 
brary can afford to consider this aspect of 
its work as unimportant or leave it to the 
amateur. 

Effective Library Exhibits has much to 
offer the neophyte librarian and even those 
more experienced who from time to time 
must worry about displays. Although some 
of the chapters, such as the ones on “Light- 
ing” and “Basic Silk Screen” are beyond 
the realm of what the average librarian 
would undertake, others, such as “Display 
Ideas and Arrangement,” “Preparation and 
Techniques,” and “Promotion Is a Must,” 
would be most helpful in both theoretical 
and practical aspects of display work. It 
it unfortunate however, that the majority of 
displays pictured are not in keeping with 
the theory presented in the text. Granted 
that the black and white illustrations in the 
book probably do not do justice to the ex- 
hibits as they were, for the most part they 
are still cluttered, “noisy,” and quite stereo- 
typed. One feels somewhat overwhelmed 
with too many visual experiences at once. 
Many, as can be seen from the illustrations, 
follow Miss Coplan’s suggestion of using 
“materials at hand” or those that can be 
obtained free from commercial dealers. 
While this idea is commendable (for bud- 
get purposes), one can easily go overboard 
in using parts of commercial displays for 
highlighting library materials. In fact, li- 
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braries often only duplicate the poor taste 
in art displayed in so many store windows 
by using this device. 
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Effective Library Exhibits, then, is re- 
commended for the ideas on the importance 
of artistic library exhibits and for the prac- 
tical suggestions it makes for setting up 


exhibits. It is not, however, to be used 
merely as a “copying” device; for samples 
of artistic design librarians would do better 
to go to issues of Graphic or Print or other 
such magazines of good contemporary de- 
sign. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Lucille, 
School of Library Science, 
Heart College, Los Angeles. 


Dean, 
Immaculate 


FIFTIETH STATE 
(Continued from Page 15) 
groups in the community to help 
with the implementation of the 
Standards 
6. Formulate state standards for 
school libraries in Hawaii 
a. Utilize as guides ALA’s Stand- 
ards for School Library Pro- 
grams and the recommenda- 
tions of Dr. Robert Leigh’s 
Governor's Study of Public and 
School Libraries in the State of 


Hawaii. (Vol. 1, Nov. 1960; 
Vol. 2, to be published in 
1961 ) 

b. Obtain the help and sugges- 
tions of other community 
groups through the state com- 
mittee. 


. Plan programs, possibly yearly, to 
interpret the Standards to school 
administrators and __ personnel, 
other librarians, and lay groups 
8. Form a speakers bureau to make 

able speakers available to inter- 
ested community groups 
As the end of a year with the new 
Standards approaches, school librar- 
ians in Hawaii feel that they will con- 
tribute much to the development of 
an excellent state-wide school library 
system. Although the goals will not 
be reached quickly, at least in the 
public schools, with a state system, 
there will eventually be equal oppor- 
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tunities for all children to enjoy good 
library services. 


NEA Conference 
June 25-30, 1961 
Atlantic City 

AASL as a department of NEA will 
present a program Monday afternoon, 
June 26, from 2:00-4:00. President- 
Elect, Sara Fenwick, will present the 
speaker Ira Singer, Department of 
Administration, School of Education, 
New York University, who will speak 
on the topic “Images of the Future 
for Librarians and Media Specialists: 
Team Teaching and Individualized 
Instruction.” He will be followed by 
a reaction panel composed of school 
librarians. 

On Wednesday, AASL will sponsor 
an author luncheon, with Elizabeth 
Williams, AASL President, presiding. 
Joseph Krumgold will speak and other 
authors of books for children will be 
introduced. 

The NEA-ALA Joint Committee 
will present a program Tuesday after- 
noon. Mary Gaver will serve as chair- 
man for a discussion on the topic of 
“Library Assignments: Fruitful or 
Frustrating?” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND 
THE P.T.A. 
Adopted by the Board of Managers 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, May, 1958. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers believes that the total 
education of every child (from kin- 
dergarten through twelfth grade), re- 
gardless of age or maturity, should 
include the experience that can be 
provided only by an adequate central 
school library under the guidance of 
a professionally trained librarian. 

The National Congress recognizes 
that smaller schools may necessarily 
be limited to classroom collections 
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and to the services of the teacher-li- 
brarian or, in extremely small schools, 
to classroom collections under the di- 
rection of the regular teacher. 

The National Congress recognizes 
that primary responsibility for this 
service rests with the school board. 
However, the National Congress sug- 
gests that in a school where this vital 
service cannot possibly be provided, 
because of inadequate school reve- 
nues or an absence of policy, the 
P.T.A. may help establish a school li- 
brary as an educational demonstra- 
tion. The local unit should first se- 
cure the approval of the project from 
the board of education through the 
superintendent of schools. It should 
consult with and request counsel from 
the state school library consultant, 
the state department of education, 
the state library agency, or such pro- 
fessional librarians as may be avail- 
able. Funds may be provided by the 
P.T.A. for the purchase of books and 
library supplies. The P.T.A. may al- 
so provide volunteer services for the 
a and implementation of such 

1 project. As early as possible the 
PT. A. should transfer responsibility 
for the service to the school board. 


Editorial note: The AASL Board of Direc- 
tors, aware that any elementary school li- 
brary in order to be effective must be more 
than a classroom collection, voted in San 
Francisco, 1958, that the second paragraph 
of this statement should “be expanded to 
include a centralized collection for every 
school; that the term ‘small schools’ be de- 
fined; that the first sentence be made 
stronger.” Although the national PTA 
Board would not reconsider the statement 
with these amendments, the President did 
indicate that AASL members might use 
the statement with the qualifications made 
by AASL Board. Since this basic belief as 
stated by the PTA is pertinent to school li- 
brary development nationally and since the 
Standards include basic needs for element- 
ary school libraries, it would appear that 
the printing of this statement at this time 
for use by AASL members has definite 
value. 
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CITATION PRESENTED 
ROBERT AMSDEN 


The AASL Board of Directors at the Mid- 
winter conference voted that a citation be 
presented to Robert Amsden, representative 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals on the Standards Com- 
mittee, because of the personal interest 
shown and effort expended to help promote 
the new school library standards. The pre- 
sentation was made by the Executive Sec- 
retary in Detroit in February at the NASSP 
annual conference, where she and Mr. Ams- 
den partic ipated in the same program. The 
citation follows: 


CITATION 

This Citation is presented by the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians to: 

Robert L. Amsden, Principal, Co- 
lumbia High School, Maplewood, 
New Jersey, representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals on the Standards Commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
School Librarians, in recognition and 
appreciation: 

For his distinguished service. He 
has provided leadership guided by 
reality. 

For his insight. He has appreci- 
ated the importance and significance 
of the school library’s contribution to 
quality education. 

For his outstanding endeavors in 
interpreting and publicizing STAND- 
ARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS. He has helped count- 
less administrators, teachers, librar- 
ians, and lay citizens to realize the 
importance of good school libraries. 

For his contributions to profession- 
al journals. His articles have in- 
formed, encouraged, and stimulated li- 
brarians and administrators. Through 
his efforts, they have gained a better 
understanding of each other and of 
the responsibilities of each group for 
effective school library service. 


4] 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS — CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


School librarians of the Greater 
Cleveland area are looking forward 
with pleasure to welcoming AASL 
next July. The shores and breezes of 
Lake Erie should provide a pleasant 
setting for meetings and recreation. 


BUSINESS—PROGRAM MEETING 
The Membership Meeting will be 
held on Wednesday morning, July 12, 
at 8:30 o'clock. Following the busi- 
ness session, Alice Brooks McGuire 
and her husband, Dr. Carson Mc- 
Guire, will take part in a “duet”. 
Their subject will be “Human Talent 
and the Librarian”. Dr. Carson Mc- 
Guire is director of the Human Tal- 
ent Research project at the University 
of Texas. He and his associates are 
engaged in a three year study to dis- 
cover “whether or not educators, 
teachers, librarians and other school 
personnel are encouraging the more 
divergent kinds of thinking necessary 
for creativity and many kinds of tal- 
ented behavior’. Dr. McGuire will 
present a description of the project 
and some of the pertinent results. 
This report will be followed by a 
question period in which Alice Brooks 
McGuire will direct leading questions 
to him and give opportunity for ques- 
tions from the floor. She will con- 
clude the “duet” with an interpreta- 
tion of the library’s role in detecting, 
motivating and enriching human tal- 
ent. We are indebted to Sara Fen- 
wick for arranging this program 
which will bring us some of the im- 
portant findings of a significant and 
quite monumental study of “Talented 
Behavior in Junior High Schools”. 
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“AN EVENING OF FUN” 

The Gala Event of the Conference 
for AASL members will be the “MAS- 
TER MYSTERY MIXER” wich will 
be held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Statler Hilton Hotel on Wednesday 
evening from 9 to 11 o'clock. Mar- 
garet E. Mulac and Marian S. Holmes 
of Recreation Consultant Service, 
Inc., in Cleveland, will direct the fes- 
tivities. Margaret Mulac is well 
known in and about Cleveland as a 
Party Planner without a peer, and 
she is the author of a number of pop- 
ular books on games and _ hobbies. 
Among them are “Party Fun, for Holi- 
days and Special Occasions” (1960), 
Family Fun and Activities (1958), 
Fun and Games (1956), Hobbies; the 
Creative Use of Leisure (1959), and 
Leisure, Time for Living and Retire- 
ment, her most recent book published 
this year. Margaret S. Skiff, Co-or- 
dinator of Work with Children, Cuya- 
hoga County Library, is in charge of 
the arrangements. Join in “An Eve- 
ning of Fun” and forget all your 
cares and committee chores! 


STATE ASSEMBLY BREAKFAST 

The State Assembly Breakfast 
planned by Mildred L. Krohn, Direc- 
tor of School Libraries in Shaker 
Heights, will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Statler Hilton Hotel, 
on Friday morning at 8 o'clock. Char- 
lotte M. Coye, Chairman of the State 
Assembly Planning Committee, will 
preside. The speaker will be Cleve- 
land’s own May Hill Arbuthnot, 
teacher, author, compiler and special- 
ist in children’s literature. On Febru- 
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A display case in the 
Newton D. Baker Junior 
High Library, one of the 
many school libraries in 
Cleveland, host city for 
the ALA Convention. 


ary 27. 1959, the Women’s National 
Book Association presented the Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner Award for 
1959 to May Hill Arbuthnot and Mar- 
chette Chute. The following quota- 
tion taken from the citation presented 
to Mrs. Arbuthnot by the WNBA is a 
most fitting description of — and tri- 
bute to—our distinguished speaker. 

“Beloved teacher for many years at 
Western Reserve University, an edu- 
cator who pioneered to stress the im- 
portance of the use of children’s 
books in the elementary grades and 
widen the knowledge of these books; 
storyteller of renown. 

“A dean of American critics of liter- 
ature for children, and author of a 
baker’s dozen anthologies and text- 
books in her field, outstanding among 
them Children and Books and Time 
For Poetry. 

“Her influence has been widespread 
in keeping high the criteria of read- 
ing for chiidwen and in making these 
stendienta known to parents, librar- 
ians, teachers and booksellers through- 
out the country”. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot’s subject at the 
State Assembly Breakfast will be 
“Heart of Heroes”. 
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TICKETS 


Tickets for the “Evening of Fun” 
($2.00 each) and the State Assembly 
Breakfast ($3.25 each) should be or- 
dered by June 30 from Mrs. Elnora 
M. Portteus, Department of Library 
Science, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. Make out checks or money or- 
ders to the American Library Asso- 
ciation and send in with your reserva- 
tions. 


AASL HOSPITALITY CENTER 


Miss Norma M. Dolezal, Assistant 
Supervisor in the School Department 
of the Cleveland Public Library, will 
be in charge of the AASL Hospitality 
Booth. Miss Dolezal, and a commit- 
tee of school librarians of Greater 
Cleveland, will be ready to welcome 
and serve you in every way possible. 
The tickets you have reserv ved for the 

“Evening of Fun” and the State As- 
sembly Breakfast may be picked up 
at the AASL Hospitality Center. Be 
sure to come here for information and 
to examine the professional exhibits. 
Miss Marcella M. Matejka, librarian 
at South High School in Cleveland, 
will be in charge of the displays. 
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TOURS — 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


School Library Tours will be ar- 
ranged by Margaret S. Skiff. Tickets 
may be purchased at the ALA Tour 
Booth. Reservations will not be taken 
ahead of time. 


FILM SHOWING — 
THURSDAY EVENING 


Plans are being made for the show- 
ing of one or more school. library 
films on Thursday evening at 8:30 
o'clock. 


CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM FOR AASL 


President, Elizabeth O. Williams, 
Head Supervisor, Library Section, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 
Wednesday, July 12, 8:30 a.m. 

Place: Public Auditorium, 
Little Theatre 

Presiding, Elizabeth O. 
Membership meeting 
“Human Talent and the Librarian” 
—Dr. Carson McGuire, director, 
Human Talent Research, Univers- 
ity of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Interrogation period and summary 
— Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, li- 
brarian, Casis Elementary School, 
Austin, Texas 


Williams, 


Wednesday, July 12, 9:00 p.m. 
Place: Grand Ballroom, 
Statler Hilton Hotel 

Evening of Fun 
Tickets, $2.00. Reservations with 
check or money order by June 30 to 
Mrs. Elnora Portteus, Department 
of Library Science, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio 
Thursday, July 13, 2:00 p.m. 


Tour of school libraries 


at 


Thursday, July 13, 8:30 p.m. 
Place: Cleveland Public Library, 
Auditorium 
School library film showing 
Friday, July 14, 8:00 a.m. 
Place: Grand Ballroom, 
Statler Hilton Hotel 
State Assembly Breakfast 
Tickets, $3.25. Reservations with 
check or money order by June 30 
to Mrs. Elnora Portteus, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 
Presiding, Charlotte M. Coye, chair- 
man, State Assembly Planning 
Committee 
Introductions 
Roll call by states 
“Heart of Heroes” — Mrs. May Hill 
Arbuthnot 


AASL Committee Chairmen 
Co-chairmen: Sara Fenwick, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chi- 
cago; Helen Lewis, Supervisor, 
School Department, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. 


Tickets: Mrs. Elnora Portteus and 
Geneva Travis 
State Assembly Breakfast: Mildred 


Krohn 
Social Evening: Margaret Skiff 
Publicity: Mary Elizabeth Mautz 
Hospitality: Norma Dolezal 
Exhibits: Marcella Matejka 
Business Meeting: Nancy Jones 
Bus Tour: Margaret Skiff 





HOSPITALITY LOUNGE 
AND 
EXHIBIT BOOTH 
Meet your friends, make new 
friends, see the exhibits in the 
AASL Hospitality Lounge 
Booth No. 1202, Auditorium 
Pick up your tickets for the 
Evening of Fun and State 
Assembly Breakfast 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN 
BY-LAWS 
The AASL Board of Directors re- 
commends that the following changes 
in the AASL Bylaws be adopted at 
the membership meeting during the 
ALA Cleveland Conference in July. 


Article I. NAME 
The name of this organization shall 
be the American Association of 
School Librarians, a division of the 
American Library Association and a 
department of the National Educa- 
tion Association.* 


Article II. PURPOSE 
5. Stimulation of professional 
growth, improvement of the 
status of school librarians, and 
encouragement of participation 
by members in appropriate type- 


of-activity divisions; encourage- 
ment of membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Article V. OFFICERS 
Sec. 5. The vice-president shall be 
president-elect and shall perform the 
duties of the president in the absence 
or incapacity of the president. He is 
in charge of the program meetings of 
the Association. He shall serve as a 
member of the Association’s Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee. 
The complete text of the AASL By- 
laws is printed in the May 1960 issue 
of School Libraries on pages 55 to 58. 
* Additions are italicized. 
Rheta A. Clark, Chairman 
Anna Clark Kennedy 
Mrs. Miriam Snow Mathes . 
Ellinor Preston 
Helen Stub 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
RESERVATION BLANK 


Make checks payable to AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and mail by June 30 to 
Mrs. Elnora Portteus, Department of Library Science, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Evening of Fun, Wednesday, July 12, 9:00 p.m. $2.00 


State Assembly Breakfast, Friday, July 14, 8:00 a.m. $3.25 


Name 


Address 


City 


Zone State 


Tickets will not be mailed out but may be picked up at the AASL 
Hospitality Lounge in the professional exhibit area of the Auditorum. 
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Inch by Inch 
by LEO LIONNI 


Now published in a French and a Span- 
ish version, this beautifully illustrated 
book about the adventures of an inch- 
worm was selected by the New York 
Times as one of the ten best picture 
books of 1960. A delightful story and 
a wonderful reading aid for the young 
child who is learning French or Span- 
ish. $3.50 each 


An Astor Book published by 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., New York 21, N. Y. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: 
Czech, Danish, Finnish, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, 
Polish, Russian, Spanish, Swedish etc. 
Each title carefully selected by expert 
librarians for visual and content matter. 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 
ORDERING BOOKS 
UNDER THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for 
the librarian’s and teacher's convenience 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 
Package Library of Foreign 
Children’s Books 


69-41 Groton Street 
FOREST HILLS 75, N. Y. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Jean Elizabeth Lowrie, Ph.D. 


235 Pages 


Bound 


$5.00 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


I. Introducing the Elementary 
School Library 

II. Purpose and Procedure of the 
Study 

III. Curriculum Enrichment Experi- 
ences in the Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth Grades 


IV. Reading Guidance in the Fourth, 


Fifth and Sixth Grades 
V. “How Dol! Find... ?” 


VI. The Teacher and The School 


Library 


VII. Auxiliary Program Aids 
VIII. Early Elementary Library 


Experiences 


IX. Role of the School Administrator 
X. Community Relationships 
XI. Elementary School Libraries 


Are Realities 
Bibliography 


In the current reappraisal of education, it is highly significant to survey the 
present status of the elementary school library to determine if its existence can 
be justified; to ascertain if its philosophy is sufficiently flexible, and to set a course 
for future service. This is the purpose of this book. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS, INC. 


257 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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KEEP CURRENT wires DUTTON BOOKS 


THUNDERBIRDS! 


Martin Caidin 


The first and only behind-the-scenes 
report on America’s amazing preci- 
sion jet flying team who have per- 
formed for 40 million spectators in 
more than 40 countries. Author flew 
with them to gather material for the 
book. 30 line drawings; 25 photo- 
graphs. $4.00 


X-15 DIARY 


The Story of America’s First Space Ship 
Richard Tregaskis, author of 
Guadalcanal Diary 


“Nobody has dealt with that black 
missile-with-wings as thoroughly as 
Tregaskis. He attacks every conceiv- 
able angle of it... even manages 
to slip in a fascinating, detailed ac- 
count of the history of rocketry 
which dates back to 13th Century 
China.’ — Kirkus. 25 illustrations. 

$4.95 


KING OF THE 
MOUNTAIN MEN 


Gene Caesar 


Portrays the legendary Jim Bridger, 
leader of beaver trappers and trader, 
trail-blazing frontiersman and In- 
dian scout. Actual history and won- 
derful tall tales make this exception: 
al Americana. 4 maps, 12 photo- 
graphs. $4.95 


Write for Dewey-classified, annotated 
catalog Recommended Books for the 
General Reader and for Young Adults 
and Spring 1961 Supplement. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
300 Park Ave. South New York 10 
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TV: THE BIG PICTURE 


Stan Opotowsky 


Youngsters love it; eggheads hate it; 
advertisers dominate it; practically 
everybody watches it! Now this first 
comprehensive survey of the com- 
plex TV industry discusses how new 
programs develop; censorship; off- 
camera intrigue; rating systems; pay 
TV; quiz scandals; probable future 
trends. $4.50 


DINOSAURS 


Their Discovery and Their World 


Dr. Edwin H. Colbert, Chairman of the 
Department of Vertebrate Paleontology, 
American Museum of Natural History. 


Fascinating scientific facts written 
for the general reader, a “must” 
book for YA collections. A defini- 
tive study of dinosaur habits, tracks, 
classification; and where dinosaur 
fossils may be seen today. Over 100 
illustrations. (June 26). $7.50 


Some more June books... 


THE KENNEDY GOVERNMENT 
Stan Opotowsky Probably $3.95 


NO LATITUDE FOR ERROR 
Sir Edmund Hillary 


Across 1,250 miles of snow and ice to the 
South Pole. 47 photographs. $5.50 


BEST SPORTS STORIES — 1961 
A Panorama of the 1960 Sports Year 
Ed. by Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. 


Illus. $3.95 
CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN PHYSICS 


New revised edition of 
Your Career in Physics 


Philip Pollack. Illus. Probably $3.75 
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Low-Cost expandable book holders 





Ideal for books, magazines, record albums, reference works. 


Finished in polished brass and smartly styled 
to complement any decor, these Book Holders lend 
a tasteful touch to any display throughout 
the library. 


@ Easy to store; lays flat 
when not in use. 


Holders are handcrafted in two practical 
sizes that expand to display one or more selected 
titles. Gentle pressure on lower portion of 
uprights adjusts them to desired width for 
firm support. All size books slip in and out easily; 

tak os bald nf hen stand upright without toppling when one 
with easy pressure on lower is removed, 
part of uprights. 
1 6 12 


No. 962 (expands to 9” area). . .$1.50 | $1.45 ea. | $1.40 ea, 
YEARS OF SERVICE No. 968 (expands to 15” area).. 3.00] 2.90ea.| 2.80ea, 


Shipping charges paid. 
1896-1961 


LIBRARY SUPALUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


% SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Spring Song 


from 


LIPPINCOTT 


Happy Ranch 
By E. C. REICHERT, DOROTHY K. 
BRACKEN and CHRISTINE ROCKEFEL- 
LER. Illus. by Kevin Hoyt. The easy-to- 
read story of Tim on Happy Ranch, writ- 
ten by educators. Grades K-2. $1.95 


Three Jumpy Kittens 
And Other Tales 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. Illus. by 
Miriam and Zenas Potter. A warm, humor- 
ous world of small animals. Grades K-3. 
$3.00 


Whirling Wings 
The Story of the Helicopter 
By JOHN J. FLOHERTY and MIKE Mc- 
GRADY. Photos. The complete story of 
the helicopter and the men who developed 
it. Grades 7-9. $3.00 


Everybody Ought to Know 
Edited by OGDEN NASH. Illus. by Rose 
Shirvanian. An anthology of poems both 
familiar and rare that Ogden Nash thinks 
everybody ought to know. All ages. $3.75 


A Bundle of Ballads 
By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS. Iilus. 
by William Stobbs. A richly varied col- 
lection of medieval ballads, skillfully mod- 
ernized. All ages. $3.00 


Cars at Speed 
The Grand Prix Circuit 
By ROBERT DALEY. Maps and drawings 
by George janes. Vivid profiles of the 
great racing-car drivers, and histories of 
the courses and cars raced. YA. $5.95 


The_ Nerve 
of Some Animals 
By ROBERT FROMAN. Fascinating true 
stories of wild animals in their relation- 
ships with humans. YA. $4.95 





2 New Books im the 
Portraits of the Nations series 


The Land and People 
of Indonesia 
By DATUS C. SMITH, JR. Maps, 
photos and index. An objective pic- 
ture of the people of Indonesia and 
their problems. 


The Land and People 
of Switzerland 
By LILLIAN J. BRAGDON. Illus. 
with photos and map. A handsome 
introduction to this Alpine country. 
Replaces The Land of William Tell. 


Grades 7 up. Illustrated. $2.95 each 











2 New Sunset Junior Books 
Western Butterflies 

By ARTHUR C. SMITH. Illus. by 

Gene M. Christman. A_ beautifully 

illustrated introduction to the world 

of butterflies. 


Aluminum 
The Story of an Industry 
By BART BENEDICT. Illus. by 
Park Edwards. The fascinating illus- 
trated story of one of man’s newest 
metals. 


Both illus. in 4 colors and 
black and white. 
Grades 4-6. $2.95 each 








Send for new, free catalogs of 
books for (1) elementary and 
junior high (2) high schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, E. Washington $q., Philadelphia 5, Penna. 





THE 1961 WorxLp Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
first in quality by every measurement! 








Editorial vitality keeps pace with modern needs 


The Staff of World Book Ency- 
clopedia is deeply appreciative of 
the enthusiastic reviews that con- 
tinually appear in important edu- 
cational publications. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES, 
October, 1960 

*..This fine new revised edition 
of the World Book Encyclopedia 
should prove very valuable to 
pupils of grade 3 level through the 
12th grade. It should be included 
in every library...” 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS, 
December, 1960 


**... When it was used for a source 
of specific information in science 
by the reviewer, it ‘stood up.’ The 
information was there. It is difficult 
to give anything but praise to this 
publication...” 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
November 15, 1960 

‘*.,. As far as the library and librar- 
ians are concerned, this edition is 
a creative and superior contribu- 
tion to reference work...” 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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